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The National Era is Published Weekly, on Seventh 
Street, opposite the Patent Office. 
TERMS. 

Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

=+p All communications relating to the business 

> » . 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. z 

z+ Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

x’> Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper, : 

a> Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post otlice,. 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

tp We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

3+ Agents and others, in sending names, are 


requested to be very particular, and have each let- | 


ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

ap Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
délphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x¢rIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 


to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- | 


diately corrected. 

‘> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting maneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

3: Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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ANTI-COMPROMISE WHIGS. 


From the Norfolk (Mass.) American. 
THE TRUE ISSUE. 





It is well known that, conceding to the Demo- 
cratic party in the free States all that it possess- 
ed at the time of its latest exhibit, there is a power 


4 


Believing, when the True Democrat wag first 
published, that this question of slavery wes des- 
tined to be the ruling political question at the 
next Presidential election, we took an early op- 
portunity to declare our uncompromising hostility 
to it, and to express our opinion of the stand 
which the men must occupy on this subj¢t whom 
we should support for President and Vite Presi- 
dent of the United States. There for the time, 
_ being we felt disposed to leave the matter Among 
‘those from the free States whom we’ supposed 
| would be prominent candidates for the Presiden- 
| ey, we can hardly say we had much choice. We 
| were Willing to leave that choice depgadent upon 
| the developments which we know mast -be made 
‘at the last session of Congress. ‘Those develop- 
| ments are now made, and sufficiently so to shape 
jour course. All of these prominent men, with 
| one exception, favor the voting of supplies of men 
| and money to carry on the war—a war they ac- 
| knowledge to be unjust, and the object of which 
| is, they well know, to extend and perpetuate sla- 

very. 

| Such being the position these men have as- 
| sumed, we are left, as it were, without choice. 
| Opposing, »s we do, the war, the extension of sla- 
| very, and the acquisition of territory, Thomas 
| Corwin is the only man we can consistently sup- 
port. He has refused to bow his knee to Baal— 
| to fall down and worship the image slavery has 
| set up; and although the Democrats have heated 
| their furnace seven times hotter than usual, and 
| thrown him into it, yet he walks unharmed amid 
| the flames, for the Angel of Truth is with him, 
{and he will come out without the smell of fire 
| upon his garments. 
| We know there are some who think that the 
| naming of any man for the Presidency now is 
| premature. Before the last session of Congress 
we were opposed to doingit. Our reason was, 
| that men then had not committed themselves. 
| But now they are committed, and it is too late for 
them to change. As they have made their bed. 
they must lie upon it. For our part, we see 
| nothing to be gained by delay. We shall there- 
| fore give Mr. Corwin our support, until we are 
| shown a better man. 


} 





ae eae 
From the Ohio True Democrat. 
| ASHTABULA CONVENTION. 


| We call the attention of our readers to the do- 
ings of the Ashtabula Convention, which we copy 
| from the Ashtabula Sentinel. It was a large and 

enthusiastic meeting. We were surprised to see 
so many of the farmers in attendance at this sea- 
son of the year. Nothing but a sense*of the im- 
portance of the crisis could have brought them to- 
gether. 

The resolutions passed embody the sentiment 
of the Anti-Slavery Whigs of the Reserve, and 
they will abide by them, and will in no event be 
moved from the stand they have taken. 

An address was adopted by the meeting, which 
we shall publish as soon as we obtain a copy. 





A public meeting of the citizens of Ashtabula 
county assembled at the court-house in Jefferson 
on the 7th day of May, 1847, to consult together 
in relation to the present aspect of political affairs 
of the Union. 

On motion, Hon. Lemuel Moffit was elected 
President ; Asaph Turner, Esq., and Gen. Charles 
Stearns, Vice Presidents; and Harvey R. Gay- 
lord and Henry Fassett, Secretaries of the Con- 
vention. 

On motion, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Samuel Hendry, Lynds Jones, and Abner Kel- 
logg, were appointed to prepare an address. 

On motion, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 





of numbers remaining, which, if united in a com- | B. Randall, 8S. H. Farrington, Parkman Baker, 
mon purpose, and stimulated by high and liberal | Peter Markell, and Nathaniel Owen, were ap- 
aims, is amply sufficient to contend successfully | pointed to prepare resolutions for the considera- 


with the forces of slavery and its natural and mer- 
cenary allies. To unite, then, these scattered ele- 
ments, has become the great desideratum of the 
politician, as well as of the patriot and philanthro- 
pist. To enter the conflict, fighting under dis- 
tinct and separate banners, defeat, universal de- 


feat, must be the doom ofall. Union, and union | 


alone, can afford any chance or hope of success. 
The principles put forth and advocated in Cor- 
win’s speech, abstractly, and in their application 
to the administration and administrators of the 
Federal Government, constitute, as we have seen, 
the sovereign alkali by which this essential union 
may be brought about and consolidated. We 
have, then, the power, and we have been taught 
how it can be made available to success; and the 
question presents itself, with-all the solemnity 
ag magnitude of a forlorn hope, What are we 
to do? 

In a national point of view, the Whig party has 
been successful but once in the last half century. 
Upon the old issues—such as at the commence- 
ment of each successive quadrennial contest it has 
presented to the country —its prospects would be 
more hopeless than ever. Among the old weap- 
ons with which it has been wont to go forth to 
battle with its enemies, the tariff question has 
proved far the most potent, as it addressed itself 
to the pockets of the people; but even this pon- 
derous political war-club has been shorn of its 
strength, by the energy and rapidity with which 
the manufacturers of this country have been 
pushed forward into successful competition with 
those of the old world. The slave power, in the 
mean time, has been accumulating by the exten- 
sion of its territories, and the daring and violent 
measures Which five successive slave Administra- 
tions have undertaken in its behalf. It holds all 
the powers of the National Government in its 
desperate grasp. It seeks, and thus far success- 
fully, to perpetuate the differences which it ori- 
ginally occasioned between the people of the 
North, whom it has set madly to combat with 
each other, only that the great Southern Constric- 
tor—the common enemy—may swallow them both 
more conveniently by piecemeal. 

What are we todo? Are we to waste our en- 
ergies in a new contest upon nothing but the old 
worn-out “cries” which have long ago lost their 
enchantment? Are we to rally again under the 
torn and faded banners which have, with but a 
single exception for fifty years, led to no haven 
but defeat ? Are we to be forever deprived of the 
glories of success, by following the dictates of mi- 
sers, who would barter their liberties for a guinea, 
or of those dastardly cowards who shake like 
aspens at the sound of the slave-driver’s threats ? 
We undertake to say, that all the old Whig ban- 
her inscriptions—the Tariff, the Bank, the Sub- 
Treasury, the Public Lands, Internal Improve- 
ments, &c., have no power to charm away the peo- 
ple from the new issues which have arisen in the 
contest of Freedom against Slavery, Justice 
against Oppression, and the rights of the North 
against the domination and tyranny of the South. 
Corwin’s speech combines in itself the essential 
principles which are to become—which are now— 
the basis of a great Northern party—a party not 
yet perfectly evolved, but one which has already 
for its organs every Whig paper in Massachusetts 
out of Boston ; two of the ablest Whig papers in 
that city, and several Liberty and Democratic 
papers in this State and New Hampshire. 





From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
SLAVERY, AS A POLITICAL QUESTION. 


When the present party lines were drawn, sla- 
very as a political question had no existence. 
Beside it, tariff and banks, and free trade, and 
the disposal of the public lands, sink into compar- 
ative insignificance. As might be expected, it is 
making new and strange divisions in these par- 
ties in the Democracy, there is the Calhoun 
k — :8rasping at the Rio Grande, knowing that, 
if obtained, _it will all be devoted to slavery. 
Then there is the Administration, comprehending 
the Cass and Benton interest. grasping for Cali- 
fornia, calculating that the extension of the Mis- 


souri compromise line will settle the question of 
slavery. Then there j a 4 r 
interest, opposed to the eeu te Silas Wright 


unless it is settled, before it shall be aoratnai ne, 
slavery shall be excluded from it, ane Whi 

party, those of the North are unanimous! = 
posed to the extension of slavery; those | i 
South as unanimously in favor of its extension. 
All of the Southern Whigs, and a part of the 


Northern, vote men and money to carry on the 


war; while a great and increasing majority of 
the Northern Whigs oppose the prosecution of 
the war in toto, and oppose all war measures, 
Thus, upon the most important political measure 
now agitating the country, all is confusion. 

But notwithstanding this confusion of parties, 
there are men who understand each others’ lan- 
Ruage, who unite heart and hand in opposing the 
pr rg of slavery, the acquisition of territo 


ry; 
© prosecution of the war. this 
ae z° the great mass of the Northern Whigs. 





tion of the meeting. 
On motion, adjourned to one o’clock, P. M. 


Arternoon Szssion. 
Met pursuant to adjournment. 
The Committoe on Resolutions, through their 
Chairman, B. Randall, Esq., reported the follow- 
ing, which were severally taken up and adopted : 


Whereas the Convention that formed our Federal Constitu- 
tion declared, in explicit language, that one of the great ob- 
jects of its adoption was to secure to themselves and their 
offspring the blessings of liberty: Therefore, be it resolved— 
1. That all efforts of the Federal Government to uphold 
and extend slavery are palpably subversive of the vital prin- 
ciples of our political compact. 
| 2. That the annexation of Texas, and the prosecution of 
| the present war, avowedly for the purpose of increasing the 

political power of the slave States, of extending slavery vver 

territory now free, and of subjecting the people of the free 

States and their offspring to the dominion and control of 
the slave power, is grossly insulting to the patriotism, the 
humanity, and self-respect of the people of the Northern 
portion of the Union, and exhibits a total disregard of the 
self-evident truths on which our Government was founded, 
and gives evidence of a reckless contempt for the limitations 
and restraints of the Federai Constitution. 

3. That we regard those who involved our nation in an iz- 
nominious war for the purpose of subjecting us to the slave 
power, and those who, since the avowal of their objects, lend 
their influence to furnish men and money to prosecute our 
conquests in Mexico, as traitors to the free States and ene- 
mies to the inalienable rights of man. 

4. That those members of Congress from the free States 
who at its last session voted against the Wilmot proviso have 
shown themselves unworthy of the confidence of Northern 
freemen, and subject to such influences as to render them 
unsafe depositories of political power. 

5. That the conspiracy now forming, among the people of 
the South and their allies of the North, for subjecting us to 
another Administration pledged to the extension of slavery, 
ought to arouse every elector of the free States to correspond- 
ing efforts against such usurpations and outrages upon our 
rights and our sacred honor. 

6. That while we discard all attachment to any particular 
candidate for President, we feel bound to declare that we will 
support no man for that high office who is not fully and pub- 
licly pledged against the extension of slavery, and against the 
further sacrifice of our national treasure and of human life in 
proseeuting the present war with Mexico. 

7. That we approve the patriotic and truly Christian course 
pursued by our distinguished Senator, Thomas Corwin, upon 
the subject of this war with Mexico, and commend him to 
the consideration of our fellow-citizens, as worthy of their 
entire confidence, and a safe depository of political power. 

8. That we earnestly recommend the holding of county 
‘conventions throughout the State, in order to arouse our fel- 
low-citizens to the danger that now threatens the overthrow 
of our institutions, and to render our Government the scoff 
of civilized nations. 


Hon. E.S. Hamuin, being present by invitation, 
was called upon, and addressed the- meeting in a 
speech of much eloquence and power. 

The committee appointed for that purpose re- 
ported, through their chairman, 8. Henpry, Esq., 
an address; which was accepted, and ordered to 
be published with the proceedings of the meeting. 

Hon. J. R. Gmpines, being present, was called 
upon, and addressed the meeting in a soul-stirring 
and patriotic speech. 

On motion, 


: Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to the Hon. 


. S. Hamlin, for his able, just, and patriotic speech on the 
present occasion. 


Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting be published 
in the papers of the county, and that the meeting do now 
adjourn. 

E. Morrirt, President. 


A. Turner, ’ 
C. Stearns, } Vice Presidents. 


H. R. Gaytorp, Seinduvios 


H. Fassett, 





From the Massachusetts Spy. 
THE TRUE ISSUE, FREEDOM AND SLAVERY. 


The great political contest in this country, in 
reality, is, and long has been, the contest between 
Freedom on the one side, and Slavery on the 
other. Other issues have been presented to the 
people, but the slave power has always stood back 
of them, and has controlled them as best suited its 
own purposes. When the slave power desired a 
war with England, it was made, and the country 
was saddled with a debt of more than a hundred 
millions of dollars. When was desired, it 
was made, without the accomplishment of a single 
purpose for which the war was ostensibly com- 
menced. When the slave power desires a protec- 
tive tariff, it is established ; and when it desires it 
no longer, it is destroyed. There is no perma- 
nency in any policy, save the one of upholding 
slavery. For the purpose of ining that insti- 
tution, we are now involved in the most infamous 
war of modern times; our treasures are poured 
out like water, and an enormous national debt will 
be saddled upon us, to mar our prosperity for long 
years to come. 

Why, then, should we longer shut our eyes to 


of every one disposed to see? Why should we 
not acknowledge that which we cannot fail to see, 
if we will but look, that slavery is the great source 
of nearly all the political evils that beset us; and 
that our only hope of relief is in the prostration of 
the slave power in our Government? It is a power 
antagonistic to the principles of our Government, 
Well as to the interests of Freedom. While it 
the the ascendency, the Constitution and laws, 
selfe cuniaty interests of the country, liberty it- 

are things to be regarded or cared for 
or oppose slavery, and to be 


upheld or P 
ister to the welfare of meer vee dog they min- 











- we longer bo-peep 
around this colossal power, as. if v= aah any 
such Were issues of the least consequence 
in ves? Why not, at once, present the true 


the truth that must impress itself upon the mind | trul 


issue—the issue which must, ere long, be tried 
and determined—that of Freedom or Slavery? 
They are antagonist principles, utterly irreconcil- 
able to each other ; and in longer trying to recon- 
cile them, we only make Tom Fools of ourselves. 
Slavery has ruled the nation- long enough. Now 
let Freedom take its turn. Till it does, our legis- 
lation will be neither stable nor wise. It will be 
such as it has been for years gone by. But when 
Freedom shall have triumphed, we may look for 
the same stable legislation, the same regard for 
the public welfare; the same careful watchfulness 
over the interests of all, which has so long charac- 
terized the legislation of Massachusetts asa State, 
and which would have characterized it still more, 
but for the untoward influence of national poli- 
tics upon those of the State. The sooner we come 
to a fair trial of this one great issue, the better 
it will be for the State, the nation, and for ail 
mankind. 





From the Cleveland True Demoerat. 
IFS AND BUTS. 


‘ —_ > 

While many Whig papers oppose in a bold and 
becoming spirit the effort to elevate Gen. Taylor 
to the Presidency, others are more careful, and 
qualify their positions with innumerable ifs and 
buts. They would wish to be understood as op- 
posed to the movement, but should the Whig party 
be so unfortunate as to have him thrust upon it, 
they will support him. 3 

‘These i/s and buts never will do at the present 
crisis. There is a sacred principle at stake. The 
South offer a man for the highest office in the gift 
of the people, in order “to put down the anti-slavery 
feeling of the country.” Shall we hesitate, qualify 
terms, falter, and submit; or shall we, like true 
friends of freedom, stand to our posts and resist the 
further aggressions of the slave power, with that 
dignity, fearlessness, and candor, that becomes free- 
men? There should be no faltering or trembling— 
the question should be met at once. Says an East: 
ern paper, “Here is a positive slaveholder pui 
forward, to put down Liberty, and put up Slavery 
Does he deserve even a hypothetical vote? This 
is the most important moment of the great politi- 
cal battle. Opinion is now in the gristle. It has 
been largely right, or tending the right way. 
Now comes a mighty influence to turn it all wrong, 
and fasten it there. ‘Tens of thousands are in a 
state of doubt, their anti-slavery principles are 
beginning to falter, it only needs an appearance 
of doubt, a quantity of is, a pile of hypotheses 
from the anti-slavery standard bearers, to give 
our enemies a victory far more complete than 
Taylor's at Buena Vista. Off-hand, it really 
seems to us that in such a state of facts, every 
doubt, if, and hypothesis, should be sunk to the 
nethermost, and the principle hoisted at the mast- 
head, and fixed there with nails, no sLavEHOLDER, 
NO INSTRUMENT OF THE SLAVEHOLDERS’ WAR, FOR 
THE Presipency. We can see some reason for an 
editor’s proceeding with reserve and caution, for 
his not running away from his party, when he 
would lead that party up to the right; but when 
his party is rushing headlong into wrong and dis- 
grace, we cannot see the wisdom of any sort of 
reserve.” 





From the Salem (Mass.) Gazette. 
THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


We have had no doubt, for some time past, that 
the paramount principle in the coming Presiden- 
tial election ought to be that of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso—namely, opposition to the extension of slave 
territory. ‘The people of the free States, without 
distinction of party, we hold to be bound to the 
maintenance of this principle, not only upon con- 
siderations of humanity and justice, but also from 
a decent self-respect and enlightened care for their 
own interest. We have feared that these consid- 
erations might be overlooked in the enthusiasm 
excited by the victories and persecutions of Gen. 
Taylor, and the terse simplicity of his despatches. 
At this moment, we believe that it would be so; 


but it seems not impossible that, before the time 
of the elcotion cones 01, the stavenolders them- 


selves may drive the people of the free States in- 
to a defensive position. Such letters as that which 
we are about to quote from Governor Brown, of 
Mississippi, may have a tendency to promote a 
healthy reaction. 











COMPROMISE WHIGS. 


From the Boston Courier. 
HERO WORSHIP. 





The progress of Hero Worship is truly alarm- 
ing. The war in which we are engaged has al- 
ready diffused a military taste among the people, 
which tends to nothing but a corruption of morals, 
and the utter extinction of every truly patriotic 
sentiment; for the spirit which exults in the suc- 
cess of an aggressive war has no affinity with the 
spirit of patriotism. The latter seeks to make men 
happy, by teaching them habits of industry, the 
arts of peace, and the refinements of literature, 
philosophy, and morals; the former brutalizes a 
nation, and “ bids defiance to the unarmed philos- 
opher and politician, who bring into the field 
Truth withouta spear, and Argument unbacked 
by artillery.” 

All wars beget Heroes, as naturally (and almost 
as suddenly) as lightning produces thunder ; and 
the more skill and science in the work of butchery 
the greater the Hero, and the sooner he arrives 
at the zenith of glory. Thus General Zachary 
Taylor, who twelve months ago was not half as 
celebrated as “ General Tom Thumb,” has become 
the idol of a host of worshippers, whose name is 
Legion. The public mind is essentially (we hope 
not thoroughly) debauched with the doctrines of 
Hero Worship. The Press lends its aid in the dis- 
semination of these pernicious doctrines and the 
establishment of a system of the most abominable 
despotism that can be inflicted on a nation. Some 
of the most influential journals have the name of 
this Hero in Double Pica capitals at the head of 
their editorial columns asa candidate for the Pres- 
idency, as if success in murdering men, women, 
and children, by hundreds and thousands, were all 
that is desired to give him a claim to the suffrages 
of a people who boast of their magnanimity and 
love of justice. Editors, whose moral sensibilities 
are in convulsions if they see an advertisement 
showing where wine is for sale, snatch up with 
eagerness every paragraph that glorifies the con- 
duct or character of this military chieftain, and 
present it as a luscious morsel to their readers. 
Political principles, and opinions in regard to 
subjects hitherto thought to be of the utmost im- 
portance to the prosperity of the country, are no 
longer thought of, and Whigs and Democrats seem 
to have buried all their ancient animosities, and to 
vie with each other in a new contest, to decide 
whether the Hero is actually a Whig or a Dem- 
ocrat. One journal (we do not recollect what one 
but we have seen it within a week) disclaims all 
solicitude in relation to his political partisanship, 
and is satisfied—perfectly satisfied—with the con- 
viction that General Zachary Taylor is a GREAT 
and coop man! The facts on which this convic- 
is founded were not stated, nor do we recollect 
that the editor alluded to any particular acts that 
constitute the character of “a great and good man.” 
But with the true hero worshipper that is of no 
importance. If the altar is well furnished with 
human flesh for the sacrifice, and thousands of 
hearts have been pierced to supply a generous li- 
bation of human blood, the adoring throng require 
no other stimulant to their devotion. 

To say nothing of the elements of greatness, a 
quality which as appropriately belongs to a devil 
as toa saint, and a term which may be used to 
signify the darkest of crimes as well as the brightest 
of virtues—we have yet to learn wherein consists 
the goodness of General Taylor; and we sincerely 
hope that some of his worshippers will, ere long, 
have the goodness to portray those features in his 
character, and recite some of those acts of his, 
which give him o claim to idolatry. We are the 
more anxious on this point, because we should be 
glad, for once in our life, to be one of a political 
majority, and at the same time be sure that we are 
right. Only satisfy us that General Taylor is 

yd ing of the approbation of the wise, 
the humane, and the patriotic, and we will heart- 
ily unite in everything adapted to do honor to 
his virtues, although we will give no pledge to be- 
come a worshipper in the temple of his fame, or 
« nt hinges of 
‘eaten bea 

We are aware that it is said by the worship- 
pers, that General Taylor does ne more than ful- 
fil his duty to his country by prosecuting the war 
with all the power of his arm and his intellect. He 
has been bred a soldier, in the service of his coun- 
try, and he must not bey the orders of the 
President. agg re wer stan te he must 
obey or resign. Miserable a) —contempti 
ble subterfuge. Let him resign Bi pases me 
He has himself ced yeti h pene nee. 


. used language 
this, if pelea ane or in his letter to Hen- 














ry Clay, announcing the loss of Mr. Clay’s son. 
He there pronounced his own condemnation. If 
he admits that the war is unnecessary, unjust, and 
cruel, he cannot escape from the consequences 
of the admission—namely, that he who voluntari- 
ly carries it on successfully, is guilty of gratui- 
tous injustice and cruelty. -When an officer is 
placed in a position where he cannot, without dis- 
obedience to his superior, refrain from the com- 
mission of acts which his conscience tells him are 
offences against God and humanity, there is one 
plain, straightforward path for him to pursue. If 
his orders are to rere neighboring State, to rob 
and murder its inhabitants, and burn its cities— 
acts which he feels to be ineonsistent with justice 
and humanity—wherein is he a whit better than 
the hired bravoes anid:assassins which we read of 
in Italian history, if he persists in the obedience to 
his orders rather than to the law which God has 
written on his heart? The characters are analo- 
gous, if not identical. Both rob and murder for hire, 
and, like Falstaff, think it nosinto labor in their vo- 
cation. There is, however, on¢ remarkable differ- 
ence: the Bravo, for a guinea-or two, disposes of 
an individual designated by his employer; the 
Hero does his work indiscriminately, by whole- 
sale, and for an annual salary of some thousands 
of dollars. Which will have the heaviest account 
to be settled hereafter, is known only to that 
Judge who is subject to none of the imperfections 
attendant upon mortality. 

In these remarks we have used the word Hero, 
with its derivatives, according to its present pop- 
ular acceptation. We are aware that another 
and far different idea is connected with the word. 
Had General Taylor felt any partiality for the 
character of a hero in that otherand nobler sense, 
he would have thrown his commission in the face of 
the President, the moment he r¢ceived an order 
to pass over the boundary of the United States 
with an invading army. Had he done so, in all 
probability there would have been no war—the 
difficulties with Mexico would have been amica- 
bly adjusted—thousands of innocent lives would 
have been saved—millions of dollars might have 
remained in the public treasury, or in the hands 
of individuals, to be used in constructing canals 
and railroads, or employed in promoting the arts 
and sciences which improve and embellish socie- 
ty—and our heroic Representatives in Congress 
would have lost the opportunity of dishfnoring 
themselves by voting supplies to carry on a war 
which they have acknowledged to be unrighteous, 
cruel, and unnecessary. He would then have 
proved himself a true and legitimate Hero, and 
the wise and virtuous of all nations and ages 
would have combined to do him reverence—ay, 
and when the portals of immortelity should be 
opened to receive his disembodied spirit, may we 
not believe that all Heaven would echo with the 
shout, Tue Hero comes! 





From the New York Tribune. 
GEN. TAYLOR AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


Asutasura, Onto, April 26, 1847. 

My Dear Greetey: The cry of Southern slave- 
holders and Northern doughfaces in favor of Gen. 
Taylor for President does not take in Ohio. You 
will have seen that the meeting at Cincinnati was 
a perfect failure. The “Cleveland Herald” is the 
only Whig paper in this State north of Chillicothe 
that goes for Taylor. The aditor of that paper 
has generally shown a strong proclivity to the 
slave power. You will recollect that the Herald 
was the only Whig paper west of the mountains 
that justified the outrage committed upon Mr. 
Giddings and his constituents in 1842, when he 
was driven from Congress for denying the right 
of the Federal Government to involve the people 
of the free States in the disgrace of supporting 
the coastwise slave trade. 

The editor then opposed the re-election of Mr. 
G. Thepresent position of that paper may there- 
fore be regarded as in some degree consistent, but 
it stands alone. The Whigs of the Reserve dis- 
card all such attempts.to render them the servile 


I speak with the same confidence that I enter- 
tain of my own existence when I say that the 
Whigs of Ohio can never be carried for any man 
who lends his physical and moral powers to the 
murdering of the people and devastating the coun- 
try of our sister Republic, in order to extend the 
institution of slavery. The Taylor meeting in 
Philadelphia was characteristic of the Whig lead- 
ers in that city. They profess to be in favor of 
Northern free labor, but nominate for President 
a man whose whole fortune is invested in South- 
ern slaves. They profess to love liberty, but se- 
lect for Chief Magistrate a man whose feelings 
and interests are in favor of oppression and hu- 
man bondage. They condemn this war as incon- 
ceivably wicked and murderous, and then hold 
public meetings in honor of those who lend their 
whole energies to carry it on, and whose hands 
are most deeply stained with human gore. Now, 
I wish to say that the Whigs of Ohio cannot be 
led by men guilty of such barefaced absurdities. 
They must render our party the scoff of honest 
and moral men, if permitted to control its politi- 
cal movements. 

The time has arrived when other counsels must 
prevail, or the Whig party wi!l disband. The 
idea of the advocates of the protection of North- 
ern labor uniting with John C. Calhoun and the 
most inveterate opponents of Northern interests 
to elect a man whose fortune is vested in slaves, 
who are employed in growing cotton, appears to 
me most absurd. Our Whigs of Ohio revolt at it. 
I regret that so many Whig journals of your State 
have wavered on this subject. Toomuch political 
information has been diffused among the people, 
since the commencement of the campaign of 1840, 
to permit them now to be led into such treason to 
their own interests and their own honor. 

The ignorance of the people can no longer be 
relied upon with safety, nor will it do to tempt 
their credulity too far. They saw every member 
of Congress south of Mason and Dixon’s line, at 
the last session, vote against all attempts to restrict 
slavery to its present limits. Southern members 
of both parties were in favor of its extension. 
With this fact so distinctly marked upon their 
recollection, it is asking too much of them now to 
solicit their votes for the owner of many hundred 
slaves, and a man who has voluntarily consented 
to become the instrument of our slaveholding 
President to carry out the work of human butch- 
ery in Mexico. 

It is plain that the support of this war and the 
extension of slavery will constitute the issue in 
the next Presidential election. Those who vote 
for Gen. Taylor will vote to extend slavery, and 
to furnish men and money to carry on this war of 
rapine and murder. What Whig of Ohio or New 
York will do it? I answer, None. Some who 
claim to belong to that party may, but they ought 
not to be called Whigs. I therefore give it as my 
opinion, that the nomination of Gen. Taylor by 
the Whig party would prove the signal for its 
final disbandment. Those who are attempting to 
coerce us into the support of any man who lends 
his energies to the work of murder and rapine, 
should understand these truths. 





REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 


Unwilling to refuse a hearing to the writer of 
the above, yet unprepared to open our columns to 
a general discussion of the expediency of nominat- 
ing this or that Whig for next President, we will 
briefly say— . 

1. That we agree with our correspondent in his 
utter detestation of the war on Mexico, its pre- 
texts, and its objects ; and that Gen. Taylor is cer- 
tainly not our choice for the Whig Presidential 
candidate. But, then, 

2. Should we ultimately be compelled to choose 
between Gen. T. and any Democrat who will prob- 
ably be nominated, we are not very likely to 
choose the latter. ° 

3. It seems to us unwise and perilous to canvass 
the claims of any Whig in the spirit manifested 
by our correspondent. If we, who utterly detest 
the war and condemn slavery. quite in declaring 
that we won’t vote for any Whig who is a slave- 
holder, or has fought in the war, do we not repel 
many thousands from the support of our candi- 
date, in case a Whig of our faith shall be nomi- 
nated? Is it either wise or needful to do this? 
Is there not “a more excellent way?” _ 

4. We cannot assent to the assumption that 
every slaveholder is necessarily hostile to the in- 
terests of Northern free labor. How can we, 


knowing as we do Henry Cray? Nor will we 


refuse to vote for a Whig candidate, simply be- 
cause he is a slaveholder. 

5. Neither does it seem just te us to hold a vet- 
eran officer of our r army in any sense re- 
sme rena rhe horrors and crimes of pb Mex- 
can war. ‘if you will, that the soldier’s is a 
~~ rales that the most: eminent eeneees. 3m, it 

oes not entitle to nor | @ man quali or 
exalted civil station ; tear aay mat oho will en- 


gage to kill or be killed, at ‘the order of his Gov- 
ernment, evinces moral obliquity or insensibility ; 
but to hold an army officer responsible for the jus- 








tice of the war in which the Government employs 
him, is surely unwarranted. Our Government 
and its supporters are the slaughterers of the 
Mexicans; to charge it on our soldiers would be 
as absurd as to blame the swords and bullets 
whereby the slaughter was effected. 

6. The assumption that Gen. Taylor is inten- 
tionally fighting to extend slavery, or that the 
Whigs of the South desire the extension of our 
slaveholding territory, is not supported by any 
facts within our knowledge. That the Whigs of 
the South object tothe adoption of the Wilmot 
proviso, is but natural; but that they generally 
want no Mexican or other foreign territory added 
to this Union, is known to us, and we think it 
must be to our correspondent. The distinction 
between slaveholding and seeking to wield the 
power of the Federal Government for the exten- 
sion of slavery is a vital one, and should not be 
lost sight of —[Ed. Tribune. 

—_— >. 
From the Manchester (N. H.) American. 
A SLAVEHOLDING PRESIDENT. 


The New York Express condemns, in no-meas- 
ured terms, the course of those who oppose the 
election of a slaveholder to the office of President, 
and brings up for the nine thousandth time “the 
holy compromises of the Constitution.” 

“We cannot too often remember that this 
Government is a compact, founded upon a con- 
cession as to the subject of slavery. Our fathers 
recognised slavery, in the Congressional repre- 
sentation, in the surrender of fugitive slaves, in 
the ordinance of 1787 for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, and in repeated acts of 
Congress, as well as in the numerous judicial de- 
cisions. We can never get over these compro- 
mises and concessions, and, acting in good faith, 
we ought not to try.” 

If we can never get over these compromises— 
which ave not quite insuperable—we are not 
bound by them to vote, and speak, and act, in op- 
position to our own convictions of right. We are 
not yet, and we trust shall not be, at least in this 
age, chained to the doctrine of infallibility, even 
in regard to those precepts our fathers taught us, 
and the customs, generally so wise, which they 
established. We have minds, as well as they, and 
the means, so far as any people, of ascertaining 
what is right; and to our own consciences, and 
our Creator, we are willing on this question, if 
not on all others, to be held responsible for the 
course we pursue. If we stand, ours alone shall 
be the glory ; if we fall, the blame shall attach to 
none but ourselves. 

The New York Evening Mirror endorses, with 
comments of approbation, the articles of the Ez- 
press, and says: “ The opposition of the Northern 
States to a candidate for a national office on the 
ground of his being a slaveholder, is nothing 
short of an opposition to the Union; and if that 
should ever be the acknowledged policy of either 
of the two great parties into which the nation is 
divided, dissolution must follow as a matter of 
necessity, or else the South must emancipate their 
slaves.” 

We do not look upon it as opposing the Union 
of these States. We regard it as a matter of prin- 
ciple, of conscience. We believe the system of 
slavery to be radically wrong; and because it is 
wrong, we cannot in any degree favor its con- 
tinuation, unless it be to prevent what we know 
to be a worse evil, which we do not at present be- 
lieve can befall us. ‘Dissolution must follow as 
a matter of necessity, or else thes South must 
emancipate their slaves.” The former we do not 
fear, the latter is our earnest prayer. Continues 
the Express, “ unwise, unjust, and dangerous, will 
it be, if ever the North and West refuse to vote 
for a candidate for the Presidency, solely upon the 
ground that he is a slaveholder. The Union 
would not long be adhered to by the Southern 
States, if every slaveholder in it were to be ex- 
cluded from its high honors, because he was a slave- 
holder.” 

We do not ask that every slaveholder shall be 


weniger ae wehsiee. in this t= 


is, that the North share on terms of equality 
with the South in the offices of honor and emolu- 
ment. Is this too much for us to expect—too 
much to ask? Ay, ought we not rather to d- 
mand it? Do not the “compromises of the Con- 
stitution,” of which so much has been said, guar- 
anty us this? What were the concessions, if 
they were not mutual? Did the North say to 
the South, take us under your protection, and we 
will concede to you'the right to govern and con- 
trol us as you will? Did the South demand con- 
cessions like these? Did they expect it? The 
free States yielded, no doubt, too much ; but does 
that imply that there is justice in yielding all? 
We repeat it—all we ask is, a proper proportion 
of the honors and emoluments of the Republic ; 
and this is all we are willing to concede, compro- 
mises or no compromises. We do not say we will 
not vote for a slaveholder, nor advocate his elec- 
tion. We believe there may be circumstances in 
which not only policy, but equity, would require 
us to vote even for a slaveholding candidate. But 
such cases are not common, and, we trust, will not 
soon occur. po 


From the Philadelphia North American. 
THE PROPOSED TREATY. 


But the great objection, the final and fatal one, 
to the proposed treaty, arises from the extension 
of slavery over a vast territory now free. It com- 
mits a crime—a dark and deadly crime—one 
which nothing in the history of the age can par- 
allel in magnitude and atrocity. The rights of 
the South are sacred to us; and we would, if need 
be, see the last drop of Northern blood shed in 
their defence; but for their system we are not 
now accountable before God and man. This 
measure proposes the creation of slavery anew, in 
a land where it is not known, and asks us to bind 
the victim and rivet the chains. We will not do it. 
We cannot be deluded or driven into becoming 
slave-makers—into assuming the responsibility, 
the guilt, and the shame, of this fearful wrong. 
We abhor the crime—we shrink from the curse 
which ‘nust follow it—the degradation that bows 
down the wrong-doer even lower than the wrong- 
ed, and makes the master more a victim than the 
slave. Let it not be hoped that the people of the 
free States can, under any circumstances, be 
drawn into a sanction of an extension of the hor- 
rors of slavery. 

By this extension of the system of bondage, the 
treaty, while it embarks the North in the propa- 
gandism of slavery, compels her to build up the 
perpetual political predominance of the slave 
States. That power must, in the nature of things, 
be a tyranny. It will strip the North of all polit- 
ical power and honor, leaving her people hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the “ chivalry ” 
of the South. Controlling our political destinies, 
it will establish systems of policy that will under- 
mine our pecuniary and social prosperity, degrade 
our labor, check our enterprise, cripple our ener- 
gies, and render us finally tributary in all things. 

But the worst evil to be apprehended is the al- 
most certain dissolution of the Union. If we 
should submit, the time will come when those who 
follow us will not. The extension of slavery is 
against the spirit of the age, against destiny. 
against Deity, and cannot long be endured. The 
enlargement of the slave territory will render its 
domain too huge to be balanced by the free States ; 
they must fall apart. But such a result will 
never take place—for the treaty will never be 
sanctioned. The votes of the recent session have 
proved this; and Mr. Polk, in urging this issue, 
is either insensate, as in his admission of Santa 
Anna, or is deliberately false to the Union and a 
foe to his country. é 

——<————— 


From the Toledo Biade, (O.) 
SECTIONAL PREJUDICES. 


The Detroit Free Press has an article against 
such prejudices. Doubtless all prejudices are 
wrong, and those for and against particular sec- 
tions of country are decidedly unphilosophical. 
We ought, in our thoughts and words, to do 
equal and exact justice to all men. That, however, 
is not just yet to be ex Even the editor 
of the Free Press has not attained to perfect im- 

iality between the sections known as the free 
and slaveholding. His sympathies are obviously 
with the latter. This may be owing to great lib- 
erality, and, by possibility, it may be owing to the 
fact that the President of the United States—the 
dispenser of offices and printing—is himself a 
slaveholder, and possessed, as all his acts before 
and after he became President will attest, of a 
large share of sectional feeling in favor of the 
slaveholding States. The Free Press receives pay 
from the slaveholder, in printing patronage, and 
his sympathies are with the slave States, possibly 
for that reason. Now, men know that 
one who is not true to own State and section 
can never be true to any. A man who would sell 
his own section for the benefit of a rival section, 
would sell his own nation for pay from a foreign 























nation. Without any disparagement or ill feeling 
towards the South, the true Northern man will 
feel, in view of the fact, too notorious to be de- 
nied, that, with one-third of the voters in the na- 
tion, the slaveholding States have assumed, and, 
by the aid of such men as the editor of the Free 
Press, have kept, the Government of the nation in 
their hands, and, for their special benefit, nearly 
the whole fifty-eight years since the organization 
of the Government—that some sectional feeling at 
the North is called for, by every principle of seif- 
respect, to keep this great section from becoming 
the mere instrument of the slaveholders. A North- 
ern man, feeling as a Northern man should feel, 
will not be content to see the Government admin- 
istered, almost exclusively, by and for the benefit 
of the 250,000 slaveholders of this country. Be- 
sides these slaveholders, there are in our confed- 
erated States some seventeen millions of free 
white people, who ought to have some voice in di- 
recting the machineof Government. Allowing it, 
for the sake of the Free Press, to be a great merit 
to hold slaves, we humbly conceive that it should 
not entitle the quarter of © milion to'mnke the 
sevent milli subservient to the ambition 
and interests of the former. The Whigs of the 
North, it must be confessed, have some feeling in 
favor of free labor and free laborers—some par- 
tiality for the white men who labor on their own 
fafms, and in their own workshops, over those who 
force the black men to work for them, on their 
plantations. This partiality may be sectional, and 
very wrong in the estimation of the Free Press, 
but it seems to us founded on a good principle of 
human nature. The free States, having more 
than two-thirds of all the voters in the Union, are 
not very unreasonable in entertaining a desire to 
put one of their own true men, once in a while at 
least, in the Presidential chair, to see to their in- 
terests. This supposes, to be sure, that the slave- 
holders have some sectional feeling. There have 
been some indications, but they have not, we are 
bound to suppose, come to the knowledge of the 
Free Press, that slaveholders have sectional feel- 
ings and views. We certainly have heard of such 
things. Their love and impartiality towards the 
North have not, of late years, been manifest at 
Washington. The speeches of Southern members 
of Congress have not shown so much loving kind- 
ness towards the section in which the Free Press 
is printed, as one would expect from the tone of 
that paper. 
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From the Morgan (Ohio) Herald. 
SECTIONAL FEELING. 


In a late number of the Zanesville Courier, we 
find a good article upon the “ prospects” of the 
great Whig party in the next Presidential cam- 
paign. We agree with the editor, that if we are 
united, harmonious, and lay aside our sectional 
prejudices, “the Whig candidate for the next Pres- 
idency must be elected by an irresistible move- 
ment of the people.” There is an unmistakable 
murmuring, both deep and loud, against those who 
now administer the affairs of our Government; 
and a fit opportunity desired, not only by the 
Whigs, but by the considerate and reflecting of 
all parties, to hurl the present unworthy occupants 
from their “ high places.” 

The tacticians and wire-workers of the opposi- 
tion are fully aware of the storm that is brewing, 
and are laboring incessantly to prevent its burst- 
ing upon their heads. Hence their unceasing ef- 
forts to produce dissensions in the Whig ranks, 
by appealing to sectional prejudice, seeking thus 
to array one portion of the Union against the 
other. Their motto is, “Divide and Conquer.” 
Thus far they have signally failed ; may their suc- 
cess never be any better. 

The latter part of the article above alluded to 
is so much in accordance with our own views, that, 
at the risk of being called “a Northern man with 
Southern feelings,” we give it entire. After ex- 
pressing a Wish that neither the Whig party, as 
a party, nor any respectable portion of its members, 
will lend their countenance to any scheme or any 
agitation of an improper or one-sided principle, or 
any explosive dogma, which shall in the least af- 
fect the united and harmonious labors of the 
great Whig party in the next campaign, the ed- 
itor adds: 

.“The Wilmot proviso is not one of these ob- 
jectionable dogmas; itis based upon the consti- 
tutional compromises, and is the natural and just 
consequence of the doctrine held by all intelligent 
and patriotic Americans of the last as well as of 
the present generation. It is only as an addi- 
tional cement in the national fabric—as an addi- 
tional bulwark to the Constitution, for the protec- 
tion and security of all within the old landmarks— 
that the proviso was advocated and supported in 
the last Congress. It is a protection to the South 
as well as the North, and, when established, will 
prove a guarantee against any extension of our 
territory, either in the tropical or temperate zone. 
The principle on which the proviso is based has 
its advocates in every State of the Union, for it is 
no mere ebullition of fanatical hostility to sla- 
very, but a measure of far-reaching wisdom, With 
the salvation of the Republic wrapped up in its 
very core; that principle is, No extension of our 
territory for Slavery or Freedom! 

“ Upon this broad principle, John M. Botts took 
issue With his opponent at the late election in Vir- 
ginia, and was elected by a majority greater than 
any obtained in the district since 1840; while 
Newton, another Whig, who took opposite ground, 
was defeated in another district of that State. 

“ Let Northern Whigs recollect that they are 
not battling with the institutions of their neigh- 
bors, but only against the extension of the terri- 
tory of the Republic, and that a Whig is not ne- 
cessarily in favor of the extension of territory, 
slave or free, because he was born and has lived 
in a slaveholding State. Let us view these things 
rationally, and there is a bright prospect before 
us! 


ne 
From the Westchester (Pa.) Register and Examiner. 
SLAVEHOLDERS FOR PRESIDENTS. 


All the Presidents, from Washington to the 
present time, with two or three exceptions, have 
been of the Southern school ; and yet our city poli- 
ticians have nominated another, and seem to think 
that the people of the North will support them in 
their choice. With Gen. Taylor for President, 
that high office will have been filled by slavehold- 
ers three times in succession! Are the freemen 
of the North to be mere “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” that they cannot, once more, 
have a President who is with them in feeling and 
in principle? Must the slave interest have all, 
and the free nothing? It will be even so, if the 
people be led by city politicians, who seem to have 
made Gen. Taylor’s nomination “a fixed fact.” 
They seem te have settled the matter, “in town 
meeting,” and take it for granted that the coun- 
try has fgreed to their nomination. Accordingly, 








~ ————— 
WESTERN DEMOCRACy, 


From the Prairie Argus, Jacksonville, [linois—a Democratic 
paper. 
THE ISSUE. 


An attempt by Congress, or of the people, 
through Congress, to control slavery within slave 
States, without their consent, would be a clear 
and palpable violation of the Constitution. But 
the question of extending slavery over new terri- 
tories, out of the jurisdiction of the slave States, 
is not one of the Constitution, it is one of policy 
merely. 

A new issue of this character will be found 
presented in the article copied from the Baltwnore 
American in the last number of the Argus. Mr. 
Douglass, our able and distinguished Representa- 
tive, as Chairman of the Committee on Territo 
ries, had introduced a bill providing for the 
government of the Oregon Territory. By this 
bill, slavery was prohibited forever within the 
country in question. Mr. Burt, of South Caro- 
lina; for the express purpose and with the avowed 
object of testing the question in the House, intro- 
duced an amendment, which, in parliamentary 
language, made the prohibition of slavery in Ore- 
gon rest upon the Missouri compromise: that is, 
slavery was not to exist there, Jecause the country 
was all north of the parallel of 36 deg. 30 min. N. 
latitude. Not because Oregon was and ever had 
been a free country! Not because it was ina 
northern climate, and unsuited to slavery. Not 
because it had been peopled with freemen of the 
North and West, who wanted no slaves; but be- 
cause it is north of the Missouri compromise line. 
Had this amendment been adopted, it would have 
carried a line of compromise across the Rocky 
Mountains; and instead of being the line of the 
Missouri compromise, ending westward with the 
limits of the United States territory at the Rocky 
Mountains, it would have been the line of the 
Oregon compromise, ending on the shores of the 
Pacific ocean, in a territory which indeed we have 
in military possession, yet which is not ours, but 
is owned by a neighboring Republic, with which 
we are at war. 

The discussion upon this amendment has cre- 
ated immense excitement at Washington and 
throughout the country. Before it parties have 
been rent in twain. The final vote in the House 
defeated the proposition—yeas 82, nays 113. In 
this vote, Democrat leaves Democrat, and Whig 
leaves Whig. ‘The free and the slave States 
stand apart, with a horrid and threatening chasm 
between. The South urges the issue; assaults 
the North and West with threats of division, with 
threats of defeat to the Mexican war, with 
threats of State sovereignty in arms against the 
National Government. A proposition is made to 
let the people of the new territory decide the 
question of slavery by vote! This is rejected, on 
the ground that Northern and Western men in 
California will outnumber the slaveholders. They 
are offered slavery for a term of years—from ten 
to fifty. That is rejected with indignant raillery. 
The only issue they will make is a positive 
agreement that slavery shall be attached to the 
country to be acquired, south of 36 deg. 30 min. 
This is the ultimatum of Southern men, and this 
is plainly, fairly, and largely, voted down by the 
House. ; 

This is the national issue, which we designed to 
state in this number of the Argus. We will now 
briefly express our views respecting it. The 
subject will long agitate our councils, and give 
life to the political movements of parties. For 
ourself, we know no party leader but truth. We 
have no party friends but the people; and we 
should despise ourself as a craven wretch, abhor- 
red by man and cursed by Heaven, did we not 
declare our opinions fearlessly and frankly, let 
the result be what it may. 

We say this vote is right. We say that it in- 
dicates the only just policy of this nation. We 
say it is the only decision Congress could make, 
consistent with the lasting happiness and true 
glory of the Republic. We deprecate with min- 
gled hatred those party leaders who, under the 
cover of philanthropy, would lay violent hands 
on the Constitution. We acknowledge and will 
ever defend the vested rights of the South. But 
here our acknowledgments and defence conclude. 
We will never consent to an extension of slavery 
over countries which we may acquire, and in 
which it does not exist. What! is it our duty, 
because we would support the Constitution, and 
protect our Southern brethren in their institu- 
tions within their States, that we must extend their 
baleful influence over the acquired fields of free- 
dom? We would support with sacred fidelity 
the letter and spirit of the Missouri compromise. 
But in doing this, must we cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and cover with manacles the fertile fields 
of California? Never! Is it not enough that 
the Democracy of this nation, with a courage 








we seo the United States Gazette with the name 
of Gen. Taylor at the head of its columns, “for 
President ;” and the North American goes so far 
as to say that “Gen. Taylor has now been nomi- 
nated so generally, and with such cordial and en- 
thusiastic warmth, by the Whigs of every section 
of the Union, that he may be regarded as the can- 
didate of that party.” If he is so regarded, then 
there is no use in holding a national conference 
about the matter. We, however, cannot believe 
that the Whigs everywhere regard him as their 
candidate for the Presidency. The truth is, the 
country has not yet expressed itself upon the sub- 
ject, in public meeting, and, until it does, we must 
protest against this city attempt to decide the 
question for “every section of the Union.” 
Freon aes 

From the Blue Hen’s Chickens, (Delaware.) 

THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 
dentine oc eapeami ai he Pr 
that forty-one captains are from the slave Biates, 
to fifteen from the free ; twenty-three first rid 
tenants from slave to eight from the free; 


fifty-seven second lieutenants f, 
to thirty-two from the free.” rom slave States, 


We clip the above from the Westchester Regis- 
ter and Examiner, and we commend it to the con- 
sideration of the freemen of the North and the 
Blue Hen’s Chickens of Delaware. The popula- 
tion of the free States is much greater than that 
of the slave States, and yet the appointments are 
nearly three to one from the slave States. Are 
the people of the slave States all office-seekers, or 
is the Government partial to slavery? Where is 
the man with a patriotic heart in his bosom who 
will not go for liberty—for the Wilmot proviso— 
to prevent the extension of the curse and blight 
of slavery? Let every Delawarean who loves lib- 
erty give praise to Hon. John M. Clayton and 
Hon. John W. Houston for voting against the 
extension of this direful curse. We will not dis- 
turb domestic insti but we go against the 
extension of the blight of slavery, as we would 
- ow the extension of the cholera or plague. 

former is much the worst, because the more 
lasting evil. 





which defied Mexico and England in arms, and 
with a generous brotherhood with the South, took 
into this Union some six large slave States. Is 
it not enough that this very war is upon our party 
for Texas only! that we must be threatened with 
annihilation if we will not positively and expressly 
agree, in advance, that all the territories which 
we may acquire shall be constituted into slave 
States? And this in time of war! This, when 
our armies are scattered throughout Mexico, im- 
pregnable in entrenchments, and glorious in vic- 
tory! This, when the sacred standrrd of liberty 
is warm with blood, and our widows and orphans 
are wailing the death of the soldiers of the Re- 
public! Yes, this is offered usin times like these, 
and by those men who severed Oregon in twain, 
and gave half of it to our natural and mortal 
enemy. 

We say the vote is right. The stern Democ- 
racy of the nation will sustain it. We will de- 
fend the rights of the slaveholder under the laws 
and Constitution. But he should not, with our 
consent, carry his institutions into a land con- 
quered by the armies of the Republic, and where 
a genial climate forbids the slave, but invites the 
freeman. 





From the Cincinnati Morning Signal—Democratic. 
THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


The article headed “ Political Neutrality,” both 
in argument and tone, is so much below the usual 
efforts of the writer, that it requires no special 
reply. Its assumption that the 250,000, or, at the 
utmost, the 300,000 slaveholders in the country 
constitute the South—much more, that this diminu- 
tive fraction of the free white population of the 
Southern States are excluded from the Pacific ter- 
ritories, by a provision which gives to every emi- 
grant thither the right to the price of his own la- 
bor, and the disposal of his own person—is a 
stretch of sophistry that may run the length of 
its tether without particular challenge. We are 
reminded that Jefferson was a slaveholder, but 
that consideration-did not deter him from draft- 
ing and voting for this very proviso, as. a part of 
the ordinance for the government of the North- 
western Territory. If this was an exclusion of 
Southern emigrants and property, Jefferson was 
willing to submit to it and enforce it, thus reliev- 
ing the vast and fertile soil now occupied by the 
States of Ohio. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, from the blight of involuntary servi- 
tude. Washington was a slaveholder, but what 
a libel upon his memory to suppose that he would 
have concurred in propagating slavery over ferri- 
tory already free, and which can now be dedicated, 
so readily and safely, to the free white labor of 
the North and South. Nor will we think so mean- 
ly of Gen. Taylor as to suppose that a slight in- 
convenience in the arrangement of his household 
would outweigh the higher considerations which 
now prompt the American people to found the 
institutions of the Pacific States in justice and hu- 

anity. } 

" A tittle event in our humble experience we must 
be allowed to mention, as an illustration of 4 
subject, which is worth more to us than a cart 
load of South Carolina abstractions. On the eve 
of the last October election, we had occasion - 
address a public meeting in Green — 0 
this county. Among other topics, we ovagh 
defend the resolution adopted at the Cart mage 
convention, and which was the first ed hg 
the people in favor of the celebrated Wilmo Pao 
viso. We noticed in the audience, during the 
evening, a man of large frame and features, cre 
ed in Kentucky jeans, with whom we afterwards 
had some conversation. He was an emigrant from 
Kentucky to Indiana, and, as he said, it was for 
the sake of his children that he was seeking anew 
home in @ free State, We shall never forget the 
feeling manner in which he spoke of his own strug- 
gles in & commi where labor is dishonored by 
the institution oF slay He was a man of in- 
telligence also, but poverty-stricken—a repre 
sentative of the of the free white popu- 
lation of Kentucky, and who command as much of 
our sympathy Yrespect as the 32,000 Kentuck- 
ians (the whole number in a white population of 
600,000) that ha to hold human property. It 
is such men as this Kentucky emigrant who filled 
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the regiment that charged at Buena Vista, an 
for a in common with the labor of the _— 
and South, as well as for all the interests be are 
terity, this doctrine of the Wane er wd . 
preached. We thank our correspondent for char- 
acterizing us as its “zealous champion. 


——_-_—_ 


Wentworth, speaking of the nomi- 

ane << Gee a. by the Whigs, and its 
i Mr. Calhoun, says : 
~~ Mr. Calhoun, and all desirous to 
keep up slave-breeding and to extend slave ter- 
ritory, will go for a President who has the firm- 
ness to veto the Wilmot proviso. The Southern 
slaveholders will go for General Taylor on prin- 
ciple, and Northern Whigs on glory and patron- 
"! 


“ Already galled with Southern tyranny, the 
free States were about to break their shackles 
when, according to Whig predictions, General 
Taylor is selected as the only man who can keep 
these shackles upon them for four years longer. 
Will the North ever have another President ?” 
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LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. 


MATTERS AND THINGS IN VIRGINIA. 


Srony Creex, Sussex Co., Va., 
June 1, 1847. 
To the Readers of the Eva: 


Some two years and a half ago, as many of my 
old readers may remember, | had the pleasure of 
sending them an occasional line from this, the 
lower, part of Virginia. Sussex county adjoins 
Southampton, the scene of Nat Turner’s insur- 
rection, and contains a large slave population. 
The Era was lately denounced by a meeting in 
New York, because it had not provoked a mob in 
Washington. Probably I shall incur similar de- 
nunciation, for being able to avoid a coat of tar 
and feathers in the heart of the slaveholding re- 
gion. But it is no difficult matter to do this. 
Whatever of an idol slavery may be among slave- 
holders in Virginia, they do not ask a stranger to 
fall down and worship it, nor would they respect 
him for volunteering any superfluous complacency 
towards it. 

Mr. Calhoun’s dogma about the blessedness of 
slavery has never got foothold in this State. No 
matter what prostitute politicians or preachers 
may preach, it would take a great deal to con- 
vince me that the people of Virginia have changed 
their opinions in relation to the “great evil” of 
slavery. I have yet to see the Virginian who 
does not regard it as a curse. 

The next census will reveal startling facts con- 
cerning the population of this State, both bond 
and free. This county isa specimen of a large 
portion of Virginia. Its old families are disap- 
pearing—some removing to the South, some to the 
West. Fifty years ago, the children were edu- 
cated without being sent abroad; they then turn- 
ed in and thought it no disgrace to labor with 
their fathers in the fields, on which they subse- 
quently settled. Times have changed. Slaves 
have multiplied, and with their increase have 
come unthrift, bad farming, indolence, pride. 
The land is exhausted. It takes all the negroes 
earn to give the children a costly education 
abroad ; and when they have got it, labor is the 
last thing they think of; home presents but few 
attractions, and they abandon the State, of which 
they still make their boast. Their parents soon 
follow ; and thus, one by one, the old families pass 
away. The melancholy pine is springing up in 
deserted fields. As you pass along, you seca gate 
unhinged: the path leading to that house, with 
its crumbling chimney and sashless windows, is 
grown up with thin, pale grass. Of many an old 

settlement, nothing remains but the well with its 
broken bucket, and a few neglected graves. Such 
a country is full of the poetry of desolation. There 
is nothing in it new or noisy. In all points it is 
the contrast of the rushing, turbid world of the 
West. Everything is still. Nobody makes haste. 
The white sands gleam in the hot sunshine ; vege- 
tation creeps up slowly through a lean soil. The 
dark creeks steal through gloomy forests, as if 
afraid of the rustling of a leaf. You travelin the 
woods through a long, sad avenucof pines, where 

the road is but wide enough for one carriage, no 
one dreaming of the possibility of meeting an- 
other equipage. 

And there is no help for all this, while slavery 
shall continue. The inertness of slave labor is 
death to all improvement. Let the master at- 
tempt to introduce any new mode of cultivation, 
or any process to renew his lands, and the slaves 
will laugh at him. They can’t be driven out of 
the old ruts, and the slaveholder of Virginia 
hardly loves money well enough to fret himself 
about it. 

The sale of slaves to the South is carried to 
a great extent. The slaveholders do not, so far 
as I can learn, raise them for that special purpose 
But, here is a man with a score of slaves, located 
on an exhausted plantation. It must furnish sup- 
port for all; but while they increase, its capacity 
of supply decreases. The result is, he must eman- 
cipate or sell. But he has fallen into debt, and 
he sells to relieve himself from debt, and also from 
an excess of mouths. Or, he requires money to 
educate his children; or, his negroes are sold un- 
der execution. From these and other causes, large 
numbers of slaves are continually disappearing 
from the State, so that the next census will un- 
doubtedly show a marked diminution of the slave 
population. 

The season for this trade is generally from No- 
vember to April, and some estimate that the aver- 
age number of slaves passing by the Southern rail- 
road weekly, during that period of six months, is 
at least two hundred. A slave trader told mc 
that he had known one hundred pass in a single 
night. But this is only one route. Large num- 
bers are sent off westwardly, and also by sea, 
coastwise. The Davises, in Petersburg, are the 
great slave dealers. They are J ews, who came to 
that place many years ago as poor pedlars; and, 
I am informed, are members of a family which 
has its representatives in Philadelphia, New York. 
&e.! These men are always in the market, giv- 
ing the highest price for slaves. During the sum- 
mer and fall they buy them up at low prices, trim, 
shave, wash them, fatten them so that they may 
look sleek, and sell them to great profit. It might 
not be unprofitable to inquire -how much North- 
ern capital, and what firms in some of the North- 
ern cities, are connected with this detestable 
business. 

There are many planters here who cannot be 
persuaded to sell their slaves. They have far 
more than they can find work for, and could at 
any time obtain a high price for them. The temp- 
tation is strong, for they want more money and 
fewer dependants. But they resist it, and noth- 
ing can induce them to part with a single slave, 
though they know that they would be greatly the 
gainers in a pecuniary sense, were they to sell 
one-half of them. Such men are too good to be 
po Would that they might see it their 

0 one step further, and become emanci- 
pators! The majority of this class of planters 
are religious men, and this is the class to which 
generally are to be referred the various cases of 
emancipation by will, of which from time to time 
we hear accounts, : 


T have made some inquiry as to the abil 
slaves to read in thig region, but sation: 
A gentleman, who was born and has always lived 
here, says there is one or more of the slaves on 
almost every plantation that can read. An- 
other, a large planter, says that on an average 
not one in fifty can read. Another, not one in 
® thousand. There are laws against teach- 
ing them to read, but they certainly are not 
Pg enforced, perhaps because no attempt wor- 

¥ of notice is made to teach them. We asked a 
large slaveiolder what possible objection there 


— hal giving the Bible to the slaves? He 





. 


there a lel ieee spoken that 


all? Is 


should not be read and pondered by every crea- 
ture whom He has made? Good God! what a 
treasure were thy Book to the poor, degraded 
bondman! The source of Light, it would also be 
a fountain of Peace. G. B. 
pens) 
THE EVIL—THE REMEDY. 
Srony Creek, Sussex Co., Va., 

June 2, 1847. 

Dear Reaper: Slavery is undoubtedly doomed 
in this State. Jt does not pay. From beginning 
to end, it is a losing concern. Land is continu- 
ally decreasing in value. Not far hence is a tract 
of 1,400 acres, well timbered, and lying along a 
creek, which, twenty years ago, brought from $18 
to $20 anacre. It was sold; five years ago, for 
$6 or $7! The people are not blind to these 
things. Nobody denies that slavery is at the bot- 
tom of the mischief; but all seem paralyzed at 
the magnitude of the evil. They hope that, un- 
der the operation of the causes I have mentioned, 
the continual drain of the slave population to 
‘the South, may, in the course of forty or fifty 
years, relieve them of the incubus. But, what a 
process of abolition! Cruel tothe slaves, impover- 
ishing to the State. While this process shall con- 
tinue, the soil will grow leaner, the price of land 
will diminish, emigration of the white population 
will increase, so that this ancient and venerable 
commonwealth, in many parts, will be depopu- 
lated. It is a most painful subject. 

Could these estimable people (for estimable many 
are, despite the circumstances surrounding them) 
only overcome their prejudices, look at the prin- 
ciple of emarfeipation wpon the soil in its true 
light, and as illustrated by the working of the 
Free Labor system in the West Indies, they 
would see, at once, the clew to lead them out of 
all their difficulties. The great mistake they 
now make is, in judging of the effects of emanci- 
pation, as the settled policy of the State, byits 
effects in a few exceptional cases. A small number 
of slaves, from time to time, has been liberated, 
the great mass still remaining in bondage. ‘They 
are degraded, because nearly all.their brethren 
are still slaves; outcasts, because nobody cares 
for their welfare; idle and thriftless, because they 
can obtain no regular employment, there being 
almost always an excess of slave labor; and be- 
cause, while slave labor shall predominate, they 
cannot expect greatly to better their condition 
by any amount of industry. They are regarded 
with dislike and suspicion, because their presence 
and free association with the slaves tend to render 
the latter discontented. In fact, the two classes 
injure each other. 

Now, it seems to us, that every reflecting 
mind, if divested of prejudice, must see that these 
evils prove nothing, except that two modes of 
labor, so directly and completely antagonistic 
as free and slave labor, cannot co-exist. Where free 
labor is the general: system, slave labor cannot 
prevail ; it may exist for a time, but it must soon 
become extinct. Where slave labor is the system, 
free white labor is expelled or repelled, and free 
black labor debased to the point of utter worth- 
lessness. There is no alternative: all the laborers 
must be free, or all slaves. 

Suppose, then, the public sentiment of Virginia 
to be so changed that, by an act of the requisite 
power, all the slaves of the State were to be mad« 
free at once. See the operation of the new order 
of things. Labor would be elevated to a rank of 
comparative respectability, and so cease to be re- 
pulsive. As all would be free, all would have 
one interest ; there would be no slave population 
to be rendered discontented by the presence of 
a small class of degraded freemen; they would all 
have equal chances for employment, there being 
no longer any competition between free and slave 
labor. As all would be free, every one would be 
thrown upon his own resources, be compelled by 
his necessities to labor, and at the same time 
have an additional motive to industry, in the fact, 
that it held out a certain prospect of greatly bet- 
tering his condition. Now, it is the interest of 
the State that the whole black population should 


be kept in ignorance. Then, it would be no less 
its interest that all should be educated ; for, while 


“no harm would result from their enlightenment, 


it is easy to see how their efficiency as producers, 
and good habits generally, would be increased by 
their intelligence. The man who now has half a 
dozen families of slaves, furnishing fifteen or 
twenty hands to do the work of a limited planta- 
tion, and fifteen or twenty more non-workers, to 
consume a large portion of the fruits of their 
slovenly husbandry, would then be relieved of a 
wasting burden, and by the hired labor of eight 
or ten of the freedmen secure a large portion of 
the fruits of his land for himself, while the rest 
of his old force would either find employment 
with the immigrants whom the great change 
would attract to the State, or become themselves 
the principal cultivators of the land that slavery 
has thrown out to waste. 

But why speculate on this subject, when the 
experiment of West India emancipation has 
thrown a flood of light upon it? A commission 
of enlightencd men of Virginia, who should pro- 
ceed to the British West Indies, make a full ex- 
amination of the operation and results of eman- 
cipation there, and then lay the facts before the 
people of this State, would rank among the great- 
est of public benefactors. G. B. 


——_—o>———— 


REMINISCENCES, ETC. 


Stony Creek, Sussex Co., Va., 
June 3, 1847. 

Dear Reaper: A day or two since, I visited 
the old homestead, described in one of my letters 
in the fall of 1844. There it still stood, unchang- 
ed, with its peaked roof, and unpainted porch, 
polished by age and long use; and bright, slip- 
pery floors ; and its unsoiled, ancient furniture. 
with the little enclosure hard by, where rest the 
remains of its departed patriarch ; and with the 
everlasting sycamore throwing its gigantic arms 
over all. All things continue as they were, ex- 
cept where touched by the finger of Decay. Fam- 
ilies may abandon their homes, but not alter 
them. In a ride the other day, I noticed a 
striking exception to this remark. There stood, 
a little distance from the roadside, an old, weath- 
erbeaten mansion, which, though once painted, 
had long since parted with its artificial covering, 
except a faint patch here and there, in spots com- 
paratively secure against vicissitudes. fts moss- 
covered roof, and little grim-looking windows, 
and dilapidated condition generally, would have 
furnished quite a respectable picture of decay, 
had it not been for a “bran-new” porch and a 
new window-shutter, with which its irreverent 
inmate had ventured to patch it. We suppose he 
contemplated, at first, improvements on a large 
scale, but became frightened at his own temerity. 
He might as well have attempted to patch with’ 
broadcloth the venerable buckskins of his grand- 
father. 

Mr. Polk passed along a few nights ago, with 
his Mecenas, to attend the commencement at 
Raleigh. “His Excellency,” amid the turmoil 
of war, seems disposed to keep his heart open to 
the charms of literature. His loving supporters, 
of whom he has many in this region, were much 
disappointed at not seeing him. 

The papers have had a good deal to say about 
the wonderful calculating faculties of a negro, 
(slave, I think,) lately exhibited in Louisville, 
Kentucky. I saw, in a Richmond paper, an 2¢- 
count of another phenomenon of the kind in Vir- 
ginia; and, not long since, the Alabam ° fe 
reported the remarkable performances “told that 
in that State in the same line. Tamt ti 
this faculty of ion, or mental arithmetic, 
on among slaves. Several exam- 
pe ee jon have been named to me. It is 
. pose psychological fact, and deserves investi- 


‘In the absence of other accomplishments, in the 
existing War, our naval commanders secm disposed 
to distinguish themselves by an aping of Roman 
discipline. ‘The most signal triumph achieved by 
Commodore Conner, I believe, was the hanging 
of an American seaman by the yardarm; and 


f | Commodore Perry’s grandest feat is the dismissal 





of Lieut. Hunter, for the crime of taking Alva- 


rado with a single sloop, to the chagrin of the 

Commodore, who had resolved that it should not 

be captured except by a conjoint tremendous at- 

tack by his whole squadron, and a strong land 

force under Gen. Quitman. Many of our martial 

editors in Philadelphia and New York, ambitious 

of the glory of being thought stern disciplinarians, | 
evince a becoming horror of the disobedience of 
the subordinate, and cannot enough admire the 

Roman severity of Commodore Perry. I am not 

learned in military matters, but humbly suggest 

to these sons of thunder, that the solemn Commo- 
dore, had he been a little less Roman, would not 

have been without high example. 

During the last war, that famous Hotspur, 
Croghan, received positive orders from his supe- 
rior, Gen. Harrison, to retire from Fort Meigs— 
to refrain, under any circumstances, from attempt- 
ing its defence. Croghan disobeyed orders, and, 
at the hazard of losing every man of his small 
command, defended the crazy fort triumphantly, 
against a combined force of British and Indians 
ten or twelve times stronger than his own. He 
was neither court-martialed nor cashiered, but 
received the warmest praises from his General 
and a vote of thanks from Congress! 

Here was a case, in which an act of positive 
disobedience was rewarded. There is another, in 
which an act of strict obedience was punished. 

Gen. Winder, who did xot prevent a small, al- 
most exhausted British army from capturing 
Washington, in his report concerning that mem- 
orable achievement, said : 

“JT sent, by Major Hite, directions to the com- 
manding officer of Fort Washington to advance 
a guard up the main road, upon all the roads lead- 
ing to the fort; and, in the event of his being taken 
in the rear of the fort by the enemy, to blow up the fort, 
and retire across the river.”—[Report, page 172.] 

Capt. Dyson, the commanding officer, was “ ta- 
ken in the rear of the fort by the enemy, and, 
obeying rigidly his orders, blew up the fort, and 
retreated: For this act of obedience, he was 
brought to trial, and sentenced to be dismissed 
from the service! 

Commodore Perry is a great man. I suppose 
there is not a petty harbor or smuggler’s cove on 
the coast of Mexico which he has not, by this time, 
compelled to surrender, according to the most ap- 
proved rules of naval tactics. 

Col. Curtis, of Ohio, the distinguished com- 
mandant of Camargo, who, panic stricken at the 
rumor that the Mexicans were about to fall like 
an avalanche upon him, made a formal requisition 
upon the President of the United States for only 
twenty thousand volunteers, is about to return 
home with his regiment. ‘The Colonel was so 
badly frightened, I fear the country will hereafter 
be compelled to dispense with his services. 

The chivalric Gen. Cushing, it seems, has been 
badly wounded, not by a bullet, but by a fall. 
While gallantly engaged, with that devotion to 
the softer sex which should ever illustrate the 
defenders of their country, in escorting a lady 
_after nightfall about the streets of Matamoros, he 
fell into a ditch, and broke his leg. This should 
be a warning to our gallant generals. Their lives 
are too precious to be hazarded in the perilous 
service of escorting ladies in the dark! 

How often is the truth of Solomon’s saying ver- 
ified—“ There is nothing new under the sun.” 
The phrase “vewgh and ready” was originally ap- 
plied to a personage somewhat different from Gen. 
Taylor. Harry Lorrequer, or rather, Charles 
Lever, in his novel entitled “'The O’Donoghue,” 
introduces to our acquaintance a fat, buxom, Irish 
landlady, named Mary, whom he describes as 
being distinguished by “an expression of a rough 
and ready temperament.” Perhaps she may have 
been the General’s grandmother. 

Talking of Solomon’s maxim, perhaps few of 
my readers are aware of the origin of that very 
convenient party word, “gerrymander.” My. Ca- 
rey, in his “Olive Branch,” the sixth and last 
edition of which, I think, was published in 1815, 
favors us with the following paragraph : 

“ The State of Massachusetts was depicted, two 
or three years since, as a sort of monstrous figure, 
with the counties forming the Senatorial districts 
displayed on this.unprincipled plan. ['That of 
uniting districts with no territorial connection, so 
as to secure a party majority.] It was called a 
Gerrymander, in allusion to the name of the late 
Vice President of the United States, then Gov- 
ernor of that State, {[Mr.Gerry.] Hence I derive 
the term Gerrymanderism.” 

It is somewhat ludicrous that the name of so 
respectable a gentleman and illustrious a patriot 
as Mr. Gerry should go down to posterity as the 
designation of one of the most profligate species of 
party trickery. It is not every good man who is 
doomed to such an immortality. G. B. 

ae 


THE CONDITION, POLICY, AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


Stony Creek, Sussex Co., Va., 
June 4, 1847. 

Drak Reaper: On the first page of the Evra 
you will find materials for the formation of an 
opinion of the present condition of the Whig par- 
ty. A few Whigs in some of the free States, 
chiefly in Northern Ohio, stand pledged against 
the support of General Taylor, or any other 
slaveholding candidate for the Presidency. A 
larger and more influential class is unfriendly to 
his nomination, hostile to any slaveholding nom- 
ination, but not prepared to carry this feeling to 
the extent of scparation from the party. It will 
acquiesce in the action of the majority. The 
third class, embracing the majority, and specially 
represented by the press of the cities, condemns, 
unqualifiedly, the attempt to make non-slavehold- 
ing a condition to party nomination, with a few 
exceptions, is decidedly favorable to the claims of 
General Taylor, and, although professing strong 
repugnance to the extension of slavery, (a profes- 
sion in most instances sincere.) would, in the last 
resort, rather yield a little on this point, than 
forego a party triumph. This class is the con- 
trolling element of the party, and will undoubt- 
edly dictate its policy. 

So much for the Whigs in the free States. 
Their brethren in the slave States are of course 
identified with slavery, and can have no sympa- 
thy with the first class of Whigs: For the sake 
of conciliating the second class, and relieving the 
third from an unfavorable position, they had tacit- 
ly yielded to a sort of understanding, according 
to which the Presidential candidate for 1848 was 
to be furnished by their free State brethren ; and, 
had it not been for an unexpected disturbing force, 
we have little doubt that the favored personage 
would have been a distinguished Judge of the 
Supreme Court. That force was the sudden en- 
thusiasm created by the achievements of General 
Taytor—an enthusiasm rendered more fervid 
by reports of persecution and exposure to which 
he had been subjected, it was said, by a jealous 
Administration. New light broke inupon party 
councils. The old Clay papers, unfriendly to the 
claims of any other civilian than the Great Re- 
jected, sent up a shout to Heaven in favor of Tay- 
lor. The whole tribe of availability-men, who had 
distrusted the previous arrangements of the party, ? 
and had been tossed about among distressing 
doubts, saw terra firma again, and at peat al 
nounced Taylor the man for the hour. And “our 
Southern brethren” were relieved. orignal 
send! just when they had made up their minds 
to swallow a Northern nomination, to be saved 
from the necessity of taking such a pill! But 
they were discreet. Not too eager did they seem, 
willing rather that Northern presses should take 
the lead in nominating, by acclamation, a slave- 
holder for the Presidency. And so, by the united 
voices of nearly two hundred Whig papers, and 
many public meetings, General Taylor is the can- 
didate of the great Whig party. A few Whig 
journals still pretend that the question of a nomi- 
nation is unsettled; but this is mere pretence. 
So large is the majority already committed, that 
a National Convention will have nothing to do 
but ratify the nomination. Some had cherished 
a faint hope that the Military Chieftain would 
decline; but, although he is modest, as all great 
men should be, like all great men, too, he does 
not “feel at liberty” to decline any service to 
which the voice of his country may call him. 

If a mere change of Administration ; if the suc- 





cess of the Whigs, so that they may enjoy the 


spoils; if the temporary cohesion of their party ; 
if the continued predominance of the slave power ; 
if any one or all of these objects be alone contem- 
plated by this movement, it may be safely pro-’ 
nounced a most adroit one. That it will succeed, 
we have little doubt. The “glory” of the war- 
rior is always attractive to the multitude. Physi- 
cal daring, the achievements of Force, can be ap- 
preciated by the most vulgar-minded. There is 
enough uncertainty, too, about Gencral Taylor's 
politics to afford many a martial Democrat an ex- 
cuse for indulging his taste for glory. And in the 
South, being, as is often said here, the only South- 
ern man Who can be elected, it is no wonder that 
so many mectings “without distinction of party” 
should be held in his favor. 

But, apart from the objects specified, what a 
strange movement does this seem! It involves, on 
the part of the Whigs, an utter abnegation of all 
principle, all consistency. 'They have denounced 
the policy of making the camp the stepping-stone 
to the Presidential chair. Now they are anxious 
to place in that chair a man smoking with the 
blood of battle, and known only as a warrior! 
They have anathematized this Mexican war as 
wicked and infamous, but they are resolved to 
crown with highest honor him who has made 
mickedness triumphant, and infamy “ glorious.” 
They ‘pass sentence of condemnation upon Mr. 
Polk for having ordered the march of the army to 
the Rio Grande—a step which they declare was 
the immediate cause of the war—and then would 
make a President of the man who first recom- 
mended that measure. They pronounce the ex- 
tension of slavery the greatest curse that can be- 
fall this nation, and yet can think of nothing else 
than electing to the Presidency, and investing with 
the veto power, one whese whole interest is iden- 
tified with slavery, and who would doubtless veto 
any bill excluding it from new territory! They 
affect to believe that their principles in relation 
to domestic industry and tariffs, finance and 
banking, internal improvements and public lands, 
are vital to the Republic, the only true basis of its 
welfare; and yet they not only know nothing 
certainly of the political principles of their favor- 
ite candidate, but have taken extraordinary pains 
to keep themselyes in the dark. Senator Cameron, 
of Pennsylvanis, publishes a letter, in which he 
declares that he has understood, from intimate 
friends of General Taylor, that he was always re- 
garded as demorratic in his views of public policy ; 
and we have seen no opposing testimony of equal 
weight. But the Whig leaders want no light 
upon the subject, though they are firmly con- 
vinced the country will be ruined unless their 
principles are carried out. Their “ principles!” 
The cgmmittee of correspondence, appointed by 
the great meeting at Philadelphia, (a meeting re- 
ported to be “without distinction of party,”) to 
notify General Taylor of his nomination, an- 
nounces to him its desire that he should occupy 
the Presidential chair, “with no pledges but 
those contained in the official oath, at his inaugu- 
ration,” and “with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution” as his “ guides ;” and 
it closes its letter with the following paragraph : 

“The undersigned, under these circumstances, 
take the liberty of assuring you that they neither 
desire nor expect an answer to this communica- 
tion.” 

“ Look, before you leap,” is a maxim of ordinary 
prudence. But these men profited so hugely by 
disregarding it in 1840, that they must try the 
experiment again. They will leap, then look, 
and perhaps catch—a Tyler. Such stultification 
too oftens marks the shabby politics of this 
country. Think of it—the whole Whig party 
tying itself hand and foot, blindfolding itself, and 
then delivering itself over, soul, body, and spirit, 
to the safekeeping of a man whose political prin- 
ciples they know nothing about, and whose ability 
to govern they only guess at! Such a movement 
may succeed for the time, but in the end will 
prove the death of the party responsible for it. 
Tactics like these will teach the people to dis- 
credit its principles, and laugh at its profes- 
sions. 

For ourselyes, regarding this movement, and 
also those in the Democratic party, of which we 
gave some account two weeks ago, as calculated to 
weaken old party attachments, abate inordinate 
veneration for old political dogmas, and to con- 
tribute towards revolutionizing, if not breaking 
up, existing party organizations, we have con- 
cluded to take the advice of David—“ Fret not 
thyself because of evil doers.” G. B. 


BOOKS, ETC. 





Stony Creex, Sussex Co., Va, 
June 5, 1847. 

The “books in the running brooks,” that Shak- 
speare’s dreamer found, are highly delectable, but 
not quite so edifying as books in type. The other 
day, while rummaging an old library, my eye was 
caught by a venerable looking volume of 450 
pages, entitled “ The Olive Branch.” A few pages 
gave me such a relish for it, that I could not rest 
till I had devoured the whole. It is entitled 
“ The Olive Branch: or, Faults on Both Sides, Fed- 
eral and Democratic. A Serious Appeal on the Ne- 
cessity of Mutual Forgiveness and Harmony. By 
M. Carey.’ It went through six ormore editions, 
and is certainly a remarkable work. Mr. Carey 
belonged to the Democratic school, but in this 
Appeal evidently aimed to mete out equal justice 
to all. His deep devotion to his adopted country 
and robust honesty are manifest in every page. 
The work is especially valuable as an exhibition 
of the political condition of the Union at the event- 
ful period when it was written. No history can 
convey so vivid and truthful an idea. We con- 
fess we never knew the imminent perils to which 
faction and sectionalism had subjected this Union, 
the desperate extremes to which party madness 
had gone, till we read this book. South Carolina 
of late years has not been more violent against 
the General Government than Massachusetts was 
just before and during the war; and as to the 
furor of politics now-a-days, when compared with 
the madness of politics in those days, they are al- 
together lamb-like. No one can read such a work 
as this—the speeches that were made in Congress, 
the appeals put forth by the press, the reports of 
State Legislatures, the inflammatory harangues 
from the pulpit—and note the debility of the Gov- 
ernment, the lack of public spirit, the open, shame- 
less attempts at disorganization, without thank- 
ing God and taking courage that his time has been 
appointed in these falsely so-called sagrasnete 
days. The truth is, whatever the virtues of our 
ancestors of 76, those of the men of 1812 were at 

n our own. 

gar tnd gr “ohn Cotton Smith. New York: 
i ae & Brothers. For sale ly Franck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C—This vol- 
ume is scarcely entitled to take a place among 
« Books that are Books.” I cannot exactly see 
why every man who has filled public station with 
credit, and has an LL. D. appended to his name, 
should have his mental remains collected and pub- 
lished. In many instances, it would be better to 
deposite them with the mortal remains. Mr. Smith 
was a highly respectable, honest man, of sterling 
moral principle, but of narrow and intolerant 
views upon almost every subject. There is noth- 
ing in this volime worth a moment’s reading, but 
his account of the Hartford Convention, a short 
narrative of the defence of Stonington, and a de- 
scription of “Washington in 1800, with a brief 
notice of the first session of Congress in that city.” 
All else is chaff. 

Orators of the Age. By G. R. Francis, Esq. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale as above—A 
very different book is this. Itisa beautiful re- 
print of an English volume of portraits of her lead- 
ing public men, by an author whose eloquence as 
a writer surpasses that of many of the speakers 
whom he has sketched with so masterly a hand. 
His analysis of the elements of character and 
power in Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
is altogether admirable. He is not always pro- 
found or even sound in his general observations ; 
the temptation of a brilliant contrast sometimes 
leads him to exaggeration ; he hasa little too much 
reverence for high rank, does not understand 
clearly enough the philosophy of what Americans 








call progress ; and is too much disposed to quarrel 
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with a man of influence, ascending from what they 
call in other countries the lower classes. But, 
despite these faults, the book will be read with 
profound interest and profit by those who would 
know something of contemporary British states- 
men, and can enjoy keen analysis of character and 
rare criticism on different styles of oratory. 
Speaking of the simplicity of the thoughts and 





diction of the Duke of Wellington, whom, by the 
way, he extols beyond measure, Mr. Francis 
makes one remark, which looks almost as if inten. 
tionally ambiguous. “ You meet nothing like it,” 
he says, “in any other man now prominently be- 
fore the public. There is a rigorous cconomy of 
both thoughts and words ;”’ an economy, we pre- 
sume, which it has cost the Duke no special 
trouble to attain. 

Southey’s Life of Wesley. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale as above.—This is the second 
American edition of a work which has gone 
through several in England. It is doubtless the 
best and most attractive biography of its great 
subject which has ever been written. To at- 
tempt to form a satisfactory or sound opinion of 
Wesley from any Life written by his devoted 
followers, is out of the question. To them he 
stands as an apostle, and they would almost as 
soon think of questioning the wisdom of St. Panl, 
as of Wesley. The edition is so got up, that if 
the reader fail to obtain a true insight into the 
character of one whose influence on the world 
has been so great, it will be his own fault. First, 
we have Watson’s observations, correcting many 
things in which he thinks Mr. Southey erred ; 
next, we have the benefit of Coleridge’s notes, 
showing how differently two great minds wil] 
reason about the same thing; then the notes of 
the American editor, Dr. Daniel Curry, ever on 
the alert, where fault is found in the text, to find 
a virtue; finally, at the close are appended “ Re- 
marks on the Life and Character of John Wes- 
ley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq.” So that 
nobody, neither the Methodist nor the general 
reader, can complain 

The work is printed in two volumes, in the 
usual meat and substantial style of Harper’s pub- 
lications. 

The following little incident, related in all the 
biographies of this extraordinary man, shows 
upon what apparently insignificant acts the desti- 
nies of the world seem at times to hang 

“While Charles Wesley was at Westminster, 
under his brother, a gentleman of large fortune 
in Ireland, and of the same family name, wrote to 
the father, and inquired of him if he had a son 
named Charles; for, if so, he would make him 
his heir. Accordingly his school bills, during 
several years, were discharged by his unseen 
namesake. At length a gentleman, who is sup- 
posed to have been this Mr. Wesley, called upon 
him, and, after much conversation, asked him if 
he was willing to accompany him to Ireland. 
The youth desired to write to his father before 
he could make answer; the father left it to his 
own decision, and he, who was satisfied with the 
fair prospects which Christ Church opened to 
him, chose to stay in England. John Wesley, in 
his account of his brother, calls this a fair escape. 
The fact is more remarkable than he was aware 
of; for the person who inherited the property in- 
tended for Charles Wesley, and who took the 
name of Wesley, or Wellesley, in consequence, 
was the first Earl of Mornington, grandfather of 
Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 
Had Charles made a different choice, there might 
have been no Methodists, the British Empire in 
India might still have been menaced from Serin- 
gapatam, and the undisputed tyrant of Europe 
might, at this time, have insulted and endangered 
us on our own shores.” 

And so, if Columbus had been drowned, as he 
came very near being before his great voyage. 
America might not have been discovered, there 
might have been no United States, no negro sla- 
very, no Mr. Polk or General Taylor! Just as if 
Almighty Providence were absolutely dependent 
upon certain instrumentalities. Such specula- 
tions tickle the vanity of short-sighted mortals. 
America would have been discovered had no Co- 
lumbus evér lived, and the despotism of Napoleon 
would have been crushed without a Wellington. 
The baker served his bread, as usual, though 
Louis was beheaded; and the world still went 
round, as if nothing had happened, when Mr. 
Polk left Washington, to worship the Muses in 
North Carolina. G. B. 
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GLEANINGS, 
Stony Creex, Sussex Co., Va., 
June 7, 1847. 

Dear Reaver: Wercit not for the laws against 
emancipation, slavery would soon cease in this 
State by the voluntary action of slave owners. 1 
know many cases where the slaves would be lib- 
erated, were it not for the obstacles interposed by 
the Legislature, One old lady owns little land and 
many slaves. She is a sexagenarian, without ever 
having gone twenty miles fromhome. With little 
worldly knowledge, her conscience becomes trou- 
bled on account of slavery, and if she saw clearly 
the way to free herself from all connection with it, 
she would do so. But emancipated slaves must 
be sent from the State within a twelve-month 
after they become free, and be supported in the 
interval. She knows nothing of society or its 
conditions beyond her own neighborhood or State. 
She has no advisers. 
of all she has, scarcely would it suffice for what 
she thinks the necessary outfit for the slaves. 
And thus are her conscientious scruples lulled, 
her good resolutions balked, and she continues a 
slaveholder. Such cases are by no means rare. 

The disposition to emancipate by will is grow- 
ing, but here again the law frequently postpones, 
if it do not defeat, the good intended by the tes- 
tator. In this neighborhood, an old lady, at her 
death, supposing her landed estate sufficient to 
meet all obligations, bequeathed freedom to her 
slaves. Unfortunately, her estate failed to liqui- 
date the debts by several thousand dollars, and, as 
the law holds the slaves liable for the debts of 
the master, they are now hired out till their net 
earnings shall suffice for that purpose. But it 
has been found that, as some of them are too old 
and some too young to work, and yet must live. 
the wages of the producing slaves are nearly all 
consumed, scarcely anything being left towards 
meeting the debt. The probability is, that they 
will yet be sold to meet the demands of the cred- 
itor. 

The whole system is a terribly complicated 
evil. Take the following asa specimen: Three- 
fourths of the wealth of one county consists in 
slaves. The land is growing every day less valn- 
able; and the people ure indebted at least to the 
amount of one-third of all their means. The first 
effect of an act of emancipation would be the anni- 
hilation of three-fourths of the wealth of the coun- 
ty, leaving not enough to meet its debts. Imme- 
diate bankruptcy would be the consequence. Of 
the ultimate result, no one who knows anything of 
the effects of abolition can doubt. The land would 
in time be worth as much as land and slaves to- 
gether are worth now. 

This is one illustration of the complication of 
the evil. It furnishes no justification of slave- 
holding, but it shows one of the causes which 
combine to daunt the hopes of many persons who 
would rejoice to see the slave system terminated. 

Doubtless it would be the duty of a convention, 
acting for emancipation, to provide, so far as it 
could be done, against the injurious consequences 
belonging to the transition state. 

A highly intelligent Virginian said to me that 
“the first thing done in Virginia” would be to pro- 
hibit slaves from being seized or sold for debt. 
The effects would be. the elevation of the charac- 
ter of the slave population, and the retention of 
labor within the State. Not being retrospective 
in its operation, the act could work no injury to the 
rights of creditors, who would always understand 
before giving credit that no security could be 
taken on slaves. 

Nothing is more anxiously desired here than 
immigration from the North or New Jersey. The 
vast superiority of free labor, wherever tried, is 
confessed by all. It islooked to by all with whom I 
have conversed asthe only hope of theState. But 
the people deceive themselves in supposing that 
there will be any considerable influx of free labor 
while slavery shall be the reigning interest. I 
was not surprised, a few days ago, to hear that 





the free working men in the Tredegar Iron 
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Factory had struck in opposition to slave la- 
bor. The proprietor coolly informed them they 
might all go—he would fill their places with 
slaves. Is this the way to encourage free labor? 
I was assured by several gentlemen that the Irish, 
serviceable as they are on public works in the free 
States, could not or would not do well at the 
Sovth. They were tried on the Southern rail- 
roa, but found worthless. Slaves were employed 
at the same time on the same road. The free la- 
borer withers in the atmosphere of slavery. 

I said in a former letter, that, so far as I could 
‘learn, there were no slaveholders in Virginia who 
reared slaves expressly for the market. My in- 
quiries were frequent on this point. But a plant- 
er, Who has abundant opportunities of knowing 
whiereof he affirms, informed me that there were 
maby persons of that description in ‘Tennessee. 
He bad known them buy up slaves in Virginia 
for the purpose of slave breeding. 

It is the opinion of the best informed men here 
that the slave population is rapidly decreasing. 
Besidé the thousands that are sold every year 
from the State, thousands more are carried off by 
the emigrants. According to the census of 1510, 
the slaves in Virginia numbered 418,987, showing 
adecrease on the same kind of population from 
1830 of 21,000. Allowing 25 per cent. for ten 
years as a fair ratio of natural increase, the slaves 
in 1840 ought to have numbered 586,974, The 
difference between this number and the actual 
number returned by the census, (that is, 137,987.) 
shows how many had disappeared from the State. 
{ doubt whether the census of 1850 will show 
more than about four hundred thousand slaves. 


through this country, and that is, the immense 
tracts of land in corn and wheat. The old slave 
staples arc becoming insignificant in Virginia. 
The planters are generally turning their atien- 
tion to the grain culture. Very large crops will 
be produced this year. The late rains have been 
of incalculable service to the wheat, which is head- 
ing finely. ‘This gradual substitution of farming 
for planting is a good sign. 

Onc item more, and I close this desultory letter 
The Baptist Convention which lately assembled 
in Virginia, (I forget the place of meeting.) pass- 
ed a resolution to give a Bible to every member 
of its colored churches who could read and would 
receive it. I hope the American Bible Society 
may be stimulated and encouraged by this exam- 
ple. G. 8. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Lonpon, Muy —, 1847. 

This is, as you are aware, the season for hold- 
ing the anniversary mectings of our great reli- 
gious and philanthropic societies. They began 
on the 22d of April, and will extend into June, 
during which time Freemasons’ Hall, Finsbury 
Chapel, Crosby Hall, the Hanover Rooms, the 
London Tavern, and Exeter Hall, have “been 
crowded by the multitudes who are attracted, 
some hy deep and earnest love for the various ob- 
jects presented to them, and others by the desire 
of listening to popular speakers and sharing the 
excitement of a popular assembly. There is an 
opinion in the minds of many persons, that the 
interest in favor of these large meetings is gradu- 
ally diminishing, and that as much good might be 
effected without them as with them; others main- 
tain that these assemblies are as popular and use- 
fulas ever. These apparent contradictions may 
be reconciled by looking at the simple fact that 
people get old as years pass over them, and that 
young people come up in their place. Old people 
find the meetings of each successive year quite 
similar, in the routine and their reports, to those 
which were held in former years ; and it must be 
confessed, also, that the speeches of one year bear 
‘a very close resemblance to those of another, 
while to “the new generation” all the exhibitions 
of an Exeter Hall May meeting have the fresh- 
ness of novelty. However, there are numbers of 
the “old men” who have seen “the former tem- 
ple,’ and are still most déeply interested by the 
glad tidings which are annually presented to them 
from the platforms of these societies. The public 
meetings of a country are to a great extent a very 
fair exposition of its public mind; and in this re- 
spect our May meetings are not only interesting 
to the religious part of the community, but de- 
serving the attention of the politician and the 
philosopher. 

I will give you a few of the statistics which 
have been just published at the meetings of the 
leading religious societies. 

Tue Baptist Home Missionary Society reports 
90 agents, who, with their assistants, occupy as 
many principal and 223 subordinate stations. 
Upwards of 500 persons have been added to their 
churches. Instruction has been given to 111 Sun- 
day schools, by 1,196 teachers, to 7,500 scholars: 
The receipts of this Society were, for the year’ 
£5,119 1s., and the expenditure £5,118 2s. 67 





One thing will strike every observer passing | 


tures, during the past year, amount to 62,563 
copies, in German, Polish, Hebrew, Hungarian,” 
&c. This veteran in the service of the Bible So. 
ciety has been lately engaged in carrying out a 
measure which had been pressed on the attention 
of the committee by some of their own body, when, 
visiting the continent, for supplying the hotels at 
the principal watering places with copies of the 
New Testament and Psalms, in German and 
French, an edition of which has been prepared 
for the purpose ; a French gentlemen had declar. 
ed that he felt assured that such a distribution 
would prove a blessing to many. 
Tue Sunpay Scnoor Union meeting was chiefly 
remarkable for a resolution moved by the exce}. 
lent Thomas Thompson, requiring the committee 
to exert its influence against the recent measures 
of the Privy Council, in reference to education, 
and on which I have, in a former communication, 
troubled you with some remarks. He concluded 
his speech with the following remar/-able anecdote: 
“ Let me relate a fact which took place in a coun- 
try village. The children were assembled for ex 
amination in the church catechisin. ‘What is your 
name?’ ‘So-and-so So-and-so? ‘Who gave you 
that name? What did your godfather and go. 
mother do for you?’ ‘I never had any”? ‘ Answe 
the question at your peril? With a tear in his 
eye, and the spirit of a martyr in his heart, the 
child answered, ‘I dare not lic’ ‘The boy was re. 
ntoved, and mercilessly chastised.” Mr. Thomp- 
son’s motion was carried by acclamation 
Tue Tract Socrery, at its noble mecting in 
Exeter Hall, reported that its funds have in 
creased nearly £4,000 per annum. Its issues, 
from the London depository alone, have beon 
18,224,036, and the total circulation, at home ani 
abroad, 440,000,000, in about one hundred lan- 
guages, 
Tue Cuvren Missionary Socirry reports an 
income of £106,398 10s.97. Among other inter 
esting facts, the report mentions that, in the South 
Indian Mission, the number of baptized converts 
has been steadily increasing. The returns for 
the three last half years being as follows: 10.55, 
10,907, and 11,476. A rather unwelcome fact was 
mentioned at this meeting by the Rev. Mr. Bick- 
ersteth. “Look,” said he, “at the Wesleyan 
body ; they have to support their own ministers 
to build their own chapels, to maintain their own 
schools, and all their own works; and then look 
at our wealthy establishment, and then wonder 
that they should have in reality the precedence of 
us in raising contributions for sending the Gospel 
throughout the world.” 
Tne Mrerine or tur Lonpon Misstonary So 
ciery was the most interesting that has been held 
for many years. You are aware that a great deal 
of excitement has been produced by the contro 
versy between Dr. Andrew Reed and the Society; 
in consequence of which, there was an unusual 
muster on the platform as well as in the body of 
the hall. 
Last night we had a most glorious mecting of 
the Anti-Siavery Society, in Finsbury Chapel. 
to which building it had been transferred from the 
Hall of Commerce, the place for which it had 
been convened, but which was found too small for 
the numbers who assembled. We were honore:, 
I cannot tell you why, with the presence of the 
Conde Montemolinand suite. That exiled prince 
who now bears a relation to Spain very similar to 
that which Charles Edward sustained to this 
country, is not very likely to sympathize with the 
free and manly sentiments which were uttered in 
his hearing last night, and which I believe he has 
English enough to understand. However it is 
gratifying to know that, through the medium of 
the press, the grand doctrines which are expoun- 
ed in our public assemblies are constantly finding 
their way to the notice, not only of those who had 
influence, but to those by whom the reins of power 
are held. 
The report of the Society was indeed one of 
progress. 


the cause, the Right Hon. Dr. Lushington. 

The resolutions were moved and seconded hy 
Sir George Sinclair, Bart.; Rev. Joseph Angus, o! 
the Baptist Society, who has lately visited the 
West India islands; Henry Clapp, jun., of Lynn, 
Massachusetts ; Rev. Boucher, of Paris, a 
French pastor, and editor of a publication in Paris 
called L’ Voix non Velle ; Rev. Stephen Gloucester 
from Philadelphia; Rev. Chas. Rattray, Demera 
ra: Rev. William Owen; Mr. Joseph Sturge; and 
Mr. Elihu Burritt. 

Resolved, That this meeting feel it to be their 
duty to protest, in the strongest terms, against the 
recent legislative enactments which have gone 
into effect in the Crown Colonies, as not only 





abridging the just rights of the emancipated 
classes and of the immigrant laborers, and sub- 
jecting the former to enormous, uncqual, and un- 
jast taxation, for purposes other than those of 


civil government, but as giving to their masters 
or employers undue, and, when exercised, oppres- 
sive power over them, both on the estates and in 
the courts of justice; and that, therefore, they 
strenuvusly recumuicud tv all parties in the culo- 


well as to their friends in this country, the neces- 
sity and importance of seeking by every constitu- 
tional means, the establishment of local repre 
sentative Legislatures, upon a thoroughly liberal 
basis, as the best means of securing just laws, an 
equitable system of taxation, and a pure admin- 
istration of justice. 

Resolved, That whilst this meeting express 
their unabated hostility to the immigration 
schemes, now in force, for supplying various eman- 
cipated colonies with foreign laborers, as unjust 
inhuman, and. impolitic, they would especially 
enter their protest against the proposed importa- 
tion of negroes from parts of Africa out of British 
jurisdiction,-as not only open in an eminent de 
eree to the general objections urged against those 
schemes, but because it will furnish a pernicious 
example to foreign States, having slave colunies 
or territories, to supply them with nominally free 
but really slave laborers, and thus to beget a new 
and more extended form of the slave trade, and 





The ministers from the country who addressed 
the mecting complained very bitterly of the severe 
persecution to which they and their fellow-labor- 
ers are exposed, by the clergymen of the estab- 
lished church and those who are under its influ- 
ence. : 

Tur Baptist Ieisn Soctety has during the past 
year expended £3,913 3s. 10d., though its receipts 
have amounted only to £2,283 Ils. 7d. One of the 
speakers at this Society’s meeting, the Rev. r. 
Berry, gave an appalling picture of the sufferings 
of which he has been a witness, and which the lib- 
erality of our countrymen and yours has in some 
measure relieved. He said: “ One poor man, not 
a stranger to me, but whose wants I did not know 
so much as those of others around me, implored 
me so much that I at last gave him a piece of beef, 
(he had received a barrel of beef for distribution.) 
1 met hima few days afterwards, and he then sai, 
‘that beef has been the means of saving five lives 
Myself and children had tasted no food for five 
days, nor had we the means to procure any for 
two days afterwards’ ” This minister is one of 
many who have testified to the very happy influ- 
ence which has been exerted on the minds of the 
Irish people by the seasonable liberality of the 
Anglo and Americano-Saxon races. He says: 
“The time has come when Ireland rightly appre- 
ciates union with you. The voice that raised the 
prejudices of millions would fail to do so now. No 
agitator will be able to disturb them again. The 
Celt is united to the Saxon, in bonds that can 
never be broken.” 
Tur Bartist Misstonary Society held its very 
large and very interesting meeting at Exeter Hall 
Its report stated that a larger nwmber of volumes 
of Scriptures have been printed than for several 
previous years. Three thousand volumes of San- 
scrit, 69,000 in Bengalee, and 12,000 in Hindu. 
have been issued from the press ; 79,549 tracts and 
40,029 portions of the scriptures have been dis- 
tributed at cleven stations alone. The additions 
to the churches in India have amounted to 331—a 
larger number in one year than the mission has 
ever known. In Brittany, at Morvia, the chapel 
recently built has proved of great service. Eight 
thousand tracts in French and Breton have been 
circulated during the year, and a Sunday school 
book has been published in that language. The 
Total number of members in all the churches of 
the mission, including Jamaica, is 36,463. The 
total receipts, for all purposes, are £28,223 11s. 
7d. The expenditure, £26,399 2s. 
Tur Weszryan Missionary Society reports 
as follows : 
Towards the regular and extraordi- 

nary expenditure - - - - £115,762 03 2 
The ordinary annual expenditure, 
for 1846. <= - - «ps - -111,534 08 8 
Showing a balance of income over 
the expenditure -- - - - - - £4,227 14 6 


“ Through the kind and overruling providence 
of God, intercourse has been had with every mis- 
sion of the Society throughout the world, howev- 
er remote ; serious calamities, which have threat- 
ened the prosperity, and even existence of some 
of the missions, have been mercifully averted or 
greatly mitigated; the missionaries for the most 
part have been preserved in the enjoyment of life 
and health ; a few have returned for a season to re- 
cruit their strength in their native country, while 
six lamented laborers have been called to their 
eternal reward in Heaven. Twenty-five new mis- 
sionaries have been called abroad to reinforce the 
missions, and extend the sphere of Christian en- 
terprise.” 

ne. Brste Society, during the past year, has 
received £117,440 9s. 3d., being an increase on the 
previous year of £16,134 14s. 3d. In France, 
128,133 copies of the Holy Scriptures have been 
issued from the Paris depot; and 111,581 have 
been put into circulation by means of the colpor- 
teurs. From the Brussels depot, 8,593 volumes 
have been issued. Dr. Pinkerton, in his annual 





consequently the greater degradation and desola- 
tion of Africa. 

Resolved. That this meeting, in reviewing the 
events of the past year, in connexion with the 
Anti-Slavery cause, would record their sincere 
satisfaction and thankfulness at its marked pro 
gress in various parts of the world, especially in 
the United States and in France; and that 
whilst they would express their deep sympathy 
with Abolitionists of every country, in the severe 
struggle in which they are engaged for human 
freedom, they would urge them-to increased exer 
tions to promote the abolition of slavery without! 
delay and without compromise, as the only effec 
tual way of terminating the atrocious traffic in 
human beings, and of securing the great object 
they have in view. 

Resolved, That this meeting, painfully alive te 
the fearful consequences likely to ensue from tlic 
introduction of slave-grown sugars, and other 
articles of slave produce, into the British markets 
feel called upon to recommend to the friends of the 
oppressed and suffering slaves, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world, the duty of 
abstaining, as far as practicable, from the use of 
such produce, and of substituting the produce of 
free labor in its place, as an important means ol 
promoting the universal and complete abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade. 

Resolved, That this meeting, regarding the at- 
tempt of Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
into the British colonies a system of compulsory 
education, to be sustained by a scheme of taxa 
tion and penalties, earnestly recommen to the 
friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, both in the 
colonies andthe mother country, the duty of o)- 
posing it by all constitutional means, as a gross in- 
fringement on the social rights and religious ih 
erty of the emancipated classes, as well as caleu- 
lated to do the greatest injury to the free schools 
already established, ; 

Resolved, That this meeting would respectfully, 
yet urgently, press on the Government the im- 
portance of requiring, according to the stipu!- 
tion of the treaties now existing between this 
country and Brazil and Spain, for the suppression 
of the slave trade, the emancipation of all slaves 
who have been illicitly introduced into the terr- 
tories and colonies of those countries, respectively, 
as a solemn duty which they owe to international 
faith, the claims of humanity, and the cause 0! 
freedom throughout the world. , 

Resolved, That the report now read be adopte'; 
and circulated under the direction of the com- 
mittee. 

The Aborigines Society held its meeting y°* 
terday. 

“ Aporiaines Prorection Socrety.—The tenth 
anniversary meeting of this Society took plac’ 
yesterday, at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate stre°t. 
Mr. Joseph Gurney took the chair, and observe! 
that, although their meeting was not so large *S 
those which frequently took place at Exeter! fall, 
he considered that the operations of the Society 
were of the highest importance, and well merited 
a more extensive reputation. The report, which 
was voluminous, stated that the committee had pub- 
lished several pamphlets for the diffusion of - 
knowledge they have been enabled to obtain, 0" 
have also commenced the publication of a ~~ 
monthly periodical, entitled The Colonial Inte r 
gencer, or Aborigines’ friend. During the visit \ 
brahim Pacha to this qountry, the coments _. 
the opportunity of engaging his attents 
half of the tribes of Upper Egypt. In July last, 
a letter was laid before the committee, from F. 
Knox, Esq., a surgeon, living near Wellington, 
New Zealand, giving an account of the progt ™ 
of disease and mortality among the natives, oW — 
in a great degree, to the want of suitable = vd 
ing and medical care, and expressing an earnes rt A 
sire that some friends in Britain would assist se 
writer in his endeavors to remedy these ¢v! 4 
The committee had issued an appeal on the —. 
which had been generously responded to, an ° 





statement, says: “Our issues of the Holy Scrip- 


Jarge collection of clothing, medicine, &c., had 





The chair was ably filled by that old friend of 


nies injuriously affected by these enactments, as. 
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been forwarded to Mr. Knox. In her Majesty’s 
charter, granted to the colony of New Zealand, — 
the explanatory minutes appended thereto, the 
committee, after careful attention, perceived ber 
rious points of injustice towards the natives, = 
several provisions which were likely to ae 

highly injurious in their influence. When ‘ °P 
utation, appealing upon this subject, wait - a4 
Karl Gray, the committee took the rc openrseny (1) 

pleading with his lordship against the apna »! 
conveying cargoes of laborers from the coas %. 

Africa to the British plantations in the West In- 
dies, which measure they deplored, as calculated 
to retard the civilization of Africa. The unhappy 
state of Tahiti, and the neighboring islands in 
the South Seas, had engaged the attention of the 
committee, who presented an appeal to Lord Pal- 
merston, entreating his mediation with the Gov- 
ernment of France on behalf of those people, so 
unrighteously oppressed by the aggressions of 
come French officers. This appeal, together with 
one sent to the Societe de la Morale Chretienne of 
Paris, had met with satisfactory answers, and it 
was believed with good results. The report then 
went on to present sketches of the present state of 
the Aborigines in the British dominions and other 
parts of the world. In moving the adoption of 
the report, Mr. Burnett stated his conviction of 
the importance of the Society. He considered 
that the English seemed far too forgetful of the 
important fact that, with the acquisition of terri- 
tory, they acquired increased and heavy responsi- 
bilities. He could not believe that the institution 
was understood by the country, or it would be bet- 
ter appreciated and more effectively supported. 
With the adoption of the report and other reso- 
lutions of a routine nature, the meeting closed.” 

It is deeply to be regretted that this most inter- 
esting Society does not attract a greater amount 
of publie attention and confidence. ; 

‘The religious and philanthropic meetings of 
May, of London, have been favored this year by 
the visit of the Rev. Stephen H. Gloucester, a col- 
ored person, a pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Colored Church, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Ile has been very hospitably received by the Brit- 
ish public, who have warmly appreciated his re- 
speetable talents and character ; and the friends 
of human freedom have seen in him another and 
most encouraging reason for advocating the rights 
and liberties of the African race. We are happy 
to hear that Mr. Gloucester has been invited also to 
attend the mectings of the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland, Mr. Gloucester addressed the Lon- 
on City Mission Society’s meeting in Exeter 
Ifall, also the Tract Society at the same place, 
the Jews Missionary Society, the British and For- 
eign Sailors’ Society, the Colonial Mission, and 
ihe British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
[ic also preached to twelve of our largest congre- 
vations in London. On last Sabbath he preached 
twice, and pleaded the cause of missions with great 


be seen came from the South, as a present from 
some similar institution. In it I noticed some fa- 
miliar acquaintances of my childhood, such as 
orioles and humming-birds. Of the latter, this 
case exhibits a fine variety, and gives indications 
of having been collected from regions farther south 
than Baltimore—some of the specimens having 
come probably from points as far “southward in 
the distance lost” as Florida, or Mexico itself. 
But it is in the specimens of fishes that we are to 
look for a variety, beauty, and, above all, for a 
degree of utility, searched for in vain in your re- 
gion. For this fact, however you need not search 
beyond the dinner-table. There you may study 
the Fishology of the Empire State to your satis- 
faction. AM) that is necessary to open the way 
for your piscal explorations, (to use a new deriva- 
tion,) is to have your fiscal arrangements well 
made! 

In the Anatomical Museum of the Albany Med- 
ical Institute 1 found many specimens of rare in- 
terest, well preserved. Those in the department 
of Craniology are very numerous; so are the 
preparations in Morbid Anatomy, while the dis- 
sections, especially those designed to illustrate 
the nervous system, indicate a degree of care that 
is lamentably wanting on the part of dissectors in 
our Southern schools, where, indeed, a reprehensi- 
ble waste of “ subjects” is too generally indulged 
by the students, and an imperfection of study tol- 
erated in the dissecting room, which should cer- 
tainly not be overlooked by the committees of the 
National Medical Convention, in their efforts 
towards a reformation of the glaring abuses which 
have crept into so many of our respectable medi- 
cal institutions, not to name those not deemed re- 
spectable. : f ; 

The only other establishment of interest which 
my limited stay here has allowed me to visit, is the 
improved glass works, established a couple of 
years ago by Mr. Pepper. This is worthy of an ex- 
tended notice, but I will only have room to.glance 
at it. Mr. Pepper is a clergyman, and, until late- 
ly, had charge of a German Reformed congrega- 
tion. Being a man of science, chemistry held out 
to him her attractions. Ele became a devoted 
lover. Experiment after experiment was made. 
with the aimless curiosity of an amateur, first upon 
one substance and then another. Atlength he got 
hold of some “ blue clay,’ which lay around in im- 
mense beds, worse than useless. He put it to the 
test, and finding it highly silicious, the thought 
flashed upon him that it might be turned to prof- 
itable’ and useful account. Becoming satisfied of 
this, he got upa company and opened his glass 
works, where textures of the rarest beauty are be- 
ing daily formed, asif by some magic hand. These, 
while making the fortunes of the manufacturer, 
are adding comfort and becoming neatness to 
thousands of houses. But the glass-blowing, im- 
proved as it may be, is far from the most import- 
ant feature of this establishment. Mr. Pepper 





effect. His color has been a recommendation, in- 

stead of a disadvantage to him here. 

Respecting monetary affairs, [am happy to send 
you a better account than in my last. There isa 
decided improvement for the present in money 
affairs. Good bills, at a moderate rate, can be dis- 
counted, although the rate charged is still high. 
This may be quoted as 6 per cent. and upwards, 
in a large number of instances. The evident ne- 
eessity for a further large importation of grain 
into the country, and a fear that the payment for 
that article may again lead to a serious drain of 
gold, prevents a feeling of confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

Pe 
LETTER FROM ALBANY. 

A Trip to the Capital of the Empire State—Object of 
it—A case of Mercy for Gov. Young—Jews and 
Christians contrasted in certain aspects—The State 
House—The Geolozical Rooms—The Anutomical 
Museum—Rev. Mr. Pepper’s Glass Works—The 
Slave Cause in Albany, &e. 

Aupany, N. Y., May 29, 1847. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

1 wrote you a letter, under date of Boston, 
May 27, which I had some fears of your not re- 
ceiving in due time. If in your possession it has 
notified you of some of the more important doings 
of Anniversary Week in that city—an occasion 
which was one of novel and lively interest to me, 
and one, therefore, of which I felt inclined to say 
much more than the hurry under which I wrote 
allowed. However, it is probable that my no- 
tices of these reformatory movements Were ex- 
tended quite enough for the taste of the general 
reader, and that their brevity was, for that reason, 
fortunate. 

The principal, I may say the sole object, of my 
visit to Albany, was a conference with Gov. Young, 
with respect to a cause of humanity. I found His 
Excellency to be a plain, unpretending man, dis- 
posed to hear to the claims of my case, rather than 
the actual claims of the letters through which I 
obtained an introduction to him ; for, be it known, 
Thad taken the usual plan of approach, which 





appears to me to have been originally predicated 
upon the absurd notion that Governors cease to 
be men the moment they assume the authority of 
their office! The case to which I refer is one of 
deep interest, as connected with the tyranny of 
some of our Maryland laws, and the vile uses 
mae of them by certain of our policemen. You 
would doubtless take not a little interest in its 
details, were I privileged to give them. This I 
may do, after the Governor has decided upon my 
application. Suffice it to say, that, having occa- 
sion to solicit the co-operation of certain individ- 
uals concerned, the most merciful of them were Jews ! 
Under the influence of those Christian prejudices 
instilled into my mind from infancy, I had felt 
(lisposed to pass them by; but I finally concluded 
to approach them as men. 1 did so, with the result 
stated—a result which may he profitably ponder- 
ed by those who may have erroneously inferred, 
from a single act committed by some of the pro- 
genitors of this despised people, that they are not 
naturally actuated by the same impulses as Chris- 
tians. 

Here let me digress a little further, as allowa- 
ble in epistolary writings, and declare my belief 
that thousands of our fellow-beings are actually 


Witter than their creeds. On no other supposition 


can T account for the fact, that mankind, in all the 
essentials of truth, in all their aims at practical 
righteousness, exhibit but Slight shades of con- 
trast, after all. So with departures from the path 
of rectitude, whether amounting to minor sins, or 
deeds most vile. Look at the fiendish war in 
Which we are now engaged! Behold how pro- 
fessing Christians—even professed ministers of 
the Gospel—of every name, are murdering, instead 
of “loving one another!” In view of this painful 
fact, and the probability that there is not a single 
Jew engaged in this Christian war, I am led to ex- 
press the fear that, were the blessed Jesus now 
on earth, faithfully exposing and rebuking the 
public and private sins of our nation, calling things 
by their right names, the Jews would not be under 
the necessity of becoming his murderers—there 
probably would be plenty of modern Christians 
— to glory in the fiendish deed of his cruci- 

Xion! 

After getting through my business with the 
Governor, I took a walk of observation, under the 
divection of our zealous and generous-hearted 
friend, Chaplin, of the “Albany Patriot.” The 
State House, which stands “high and dry,” pre- 
sented an imposing view, as we approached in 
that floating palace, the steamer Isaac Newton, 
overlooking a lovely park, enlivened by the com- 
mingled notes of musical birds and gambolling 
children. It is, of course, the chief object of in- 
terest here. As the State Library was closed, I 
missed what I am assured would have been a grat- 
ifying sight. I took a peep into the hall of the 
General Assembly, as also into the Senate Cham- 
ber. The latter is admirably constructed for 
speaking, and well arranged as to desks, &c., but 
1s very plain in every respect. The former is not 
So Well constructed, as to the science of sound; 
but it is decorated quite handsomely, far more so 
than our own “ shabby genteel” hall at the “an- 
cient city” of Annapolis. 

_ The Geological Rooms of the State were also 
visited by us. ‘They are located at another point. 
The polite and obliging superintendent Mr. Tay. 
lor, afforded every facility for the profitable use 
of the brief time allowed for inspection, and took 
special pains te point out the various "specimens 
of rock found in this immense State, which 
carefully arranged in glass cases. so “l to <r 
them in the order selected by nature. td after 
strata, from the primitive and purest ‘formation to 
the most recent accretion, or the most imperfect 
combination. This department is justly considered 
the one of far the greatest importance, because 
illustrative of agricultural science, and calculated 
to assist in developing the resources of the soil. 
In the department of Reptilia, the collection would, 
at first sight, strike @ Southerner as culpably 
deficient, for he misses not a few specimens 0: 
those lovers of the Southern sun, vul 
onekieds ~ alee weay of the ry Poe Th 

L With respect to the departmen 

- bicnpedegs There are plenty of birds, such 
pi rape them, some of the largest and 
imegieabiee and most diabolical-looking owls 
riety. as te gout there is an absence of that ya- 
In » 88 to size and hue, found in our ion. 
the only cage of really beautiful) birds to 


has been enabled so to add to the silex of the clay 
as to form a chemical compound, which is capa- 
ble of being fused into an agate stone—not an im- 
itation of agate merely, but, it is said, as real agate 
as that formed in Nature’s own laboratory. From 
this, by a process of remelting and careful but ex- 
peditious moulding and baking, in ovens similar 
in appearance to those used in cracker bakeries, 
Mr. Pepper manufactures door-knobs and other ar- 
ticles of household ornaments of rare durability 
and beauty, for the sale of which he proposes to 
open an agency in Baltimore. He will be able, 
also, to manufacture agate mantel-picces and pier- 
slabs, which are cheaper than those usually made 
from variegated marble, while fully as handsome. 
The name essigned to this peculiar material by 
Mr. Pepper is Argilo, which is designed to indi- 
cate that its basis is simply a clay, while distin- 
guishing it from the native agate stone. If it be 
true that he is a benefactor of his race who makes 
a single blade of grass grow where none grew be- 
fore, surely the man who makes all these conve- 
niences of life from a previously useless clay, must 
be worthy of double honor! Mr. Pepper has re- 
linquished his clerical charge, and seldom preaches 
of late froma pulpit. Mark my phraseology— 
from a “pulpit ;’ for a mistaken notion appears to 
have gotten hold of the public mind, that only 
from that place does true preaching come! Not 
so, verily. Mr. Pepper may be a far more useful 
preacher than before; nay, he is, if, as it is said, 
he acts towards all the benevolent movements of 
the times (those workings of practical religion) in 
giving most freely of his income, as if, to use my 
piloting friend’s language, ‘‘he only accumulates 
for the love of giving.” May the number of prac- 
tical preachers speedily and largely increase in 
number, to regenerate and bless the world! 

You doubtless noticed, in some of those North- 
ern papers which delight to do homage to the 
South, a version of a “slave case” here, not at all 
favorable to the claims of Freedom. I allude to 
the La Motte case. 1 happened to be present at 


place more particularly. The door was closed, 
and the clergyman was rapidly borne away toa 
more congenial place. ee 

A general meeting of the citizens of Charles- 
town was held last Tuesday, in ‘pursuance of a 
warrant issued by the mayor and aldermen, “to 
consider the subject of the ange number of alien 
paupers who are sent to this city tor public sup- 
port; to see whether the citizens will give the 
overseers of the poor any instructions in the prem- 
ises, and to adopt such measures in relation to the 
subject as may be deemed necessary.” 

It was resolved, unanimously, that the overseers 
of the poor in the city of Charlestown be, and the 
same are hereby, instructed to make complaint 
before a justice of the peace, under the provisions 
of the 17th section of the 46th chapter of the re- 
vised statutes, and to take any and all other steps 
legal and requisite to cause any and all paupers 
that now are or may hereafter be residing or found 
in said city, and having no lawful settlement 
within this State, to be sent and conveyed, at the 
expense of the State, by land or water, to any 
other State, or to any place beyond the seas where 
the said pauper or paupers may belong, and that 
the same be done forthwith; and that the board 
of overseers be requested to ascertain the number 
that are now iu the alms-house that have been 
boarded since the Ist day of April last, and take 
immediate measures to enforce the obligations of 
the bonds for their support while in the city. 

It was also resolved that the mayor and alder- 
men be a committee to address a circular to all the 
towns in this Commonwealth, inviting their co- 
operation on this subject ; also, to invite the co-op- 
eration of all foreign consuls residing in Boston. 

The evil which is aimed at by the above reso- 
lutions is pressing upon us almost beyond endur- 
ance. Our hospitals and alms-houses, our side- 
walks and our wharves, are literally crowded with 
starving immigrants, worn down by the hardships 
of a sea voyage, and tainted by infectious disease. 
Quite a disturbance arose on board a vessel in 
the harbor some days since, in consequence of the 
resistance of the passengers to the execution of 
the orders of the city authorities. It seems that 
the vessel had just arrived from Ireland, and an 
attempt had been made by the captain to land the 
passengers without giving the required bonds for 
their support. Accordingly, he was compelled to 
weigh anchor and proceed to Halifax. ‘The pas- 
sengers surrounded the windlass, took out the 
handspikes, and prevented the crew from ap- 
proaching, until assistance was obtained from the 
revenue cutter Hamilton, which lay near, and 
after a short scuftlethey were overcome and driven 
aft, till the vessel was got under weigh. 

Last Tuesday, F. M. Rice, Esq., of Walpole, 
N. H., sailed trom this port in the Hibernia, 
as the agent of the Houghton family in this coun- 
try, for the recovery of large estates in England, 
to which they are the supposed heirs. The fami- 
ly in this country numbers, in all its branches, 
some 250 persons. 

The most distinguished stranger in town at 
present is an immense bomb-shell, which is at the 
Merchants’ Exchange Reading Room. It is nearly 
two inches thick, and was thrown from the Castle 
of San Juan d’Ulua on the Lith March, and fell, 
without exploding, among the 5th U.S. infantry. 
It was brought here in theship Huron, from Vera 
Cruz, and weighs 186 lbs. 

The Jamestown sloop of war is nearly ready 
for sea,and is bound, it is said, to the coast of 
Africa. It has been suggested that it might be 
well to alter her destination to the Mediterranean, 
to look after Mexican privateers, which are be- 
ginning to appear in that quarter. 

The Carmelite, recently captured off Ionia, and 
carried into Barcelona, is a barque of 200 tons, 
and belongs to Emory & Stetson, of Bangor, bound 
for Trieste, with coffee, which was insured in 
New York, though it was said with a war proviso. 
G. F.B 


en 


Ercitpavun, Cuester Co., Pa., 
June 1, 1847. 


Frienp Baier: Had I not been partially pre- 
pared by the past, I should have been perfectly 
amazed at the passage of that resolution of cen- 
sure upon the Era, by the late meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society ; and, as an offset 
to it, 1 herewith send thee an extract from the 
annual report of the Chester County Anti-Slavery 
Society, adopted at its late meeting held on the 
28th and 29th ultimo: 

“The fact of a newspaper, though not of the 
most radical kind, devoted to the cause of the 
slave, being established and left unmolested in the 
capital of the United States—the great slave-mart 
of the country, the seat of vitality, the very throne 
of the slave power—is an ‘ era’ in the anti-slavery 
cause which should not be overlooked nor under- 
valued. It is another ‘great fact,’ which proves 





the trial, which took place this morning. The 
facts are briefly these: the colored people hap- 
pened to hear, through the servants at the Dela- 
van House, that there were two black sons 
(a girl aged about 17, and a boy aged about 9 
years) travelling with their master. Straightway 
some of them procured a writ, and caused the 
supposed master to appear before Judge Bram- 
hall, and show cause why he detained said per- 
sons. A long hearing was had, amid a good deal 
of feeling. The answer to the writ, having dis- 
claimed ownership, except so far as a son could 
claim in the name of his mother, as also any de- 
sire to retain said persons, it became the duty 
of the Judge, under the laws of this State, to dis- 
charge them from custody ; which he accordingly 
did. Being made aware, by the Judge, that they 
could either return to the possession of Mr. La 
Motte, or remain as free persons, they expressed 
a desire to proceed with him on his journey, not 
to the South, as stated in most of the papers, but 
to France, where they have a prospect, if they de- 
sire it, of being as free as Louis Philippe himself. 
I desire particular attention to this statement, be- 
cause I know the use that will be attempted to 
be made of the perverted statements of the press! 

What persuasions, or threats, may have been 
resorted to, in order to induce these slaves to de- 
cide to remain with their “young master,” under 
even these favorable circumstances, I know not; 
but certain it is, if La Motte’s own statement be 
true, they elected not to return directly to New 
Orleans, whence they came, but to France—a free 
country—and even this choice was made in pres- 
ence of their possessor. 

I know there have been slaves that preferred 
returning to the South, to remaining in the 
North, under unfavorable circumstances; but I 
also learned that they had strong ties of kin- 
dred there ; and I would have the reader see that 
the moment the choice of slavery is made, it is 
no longer precisely the same sort of slavery. It 
has been modified by the infusion of the volmmtary 
principle, toa greater or less degree. To illus- 
trate: If all the free people of color in your dis- 
trict were to sell themselves into slavery to-day, 
they would not be “slaves” in the ordinary sense— 
theirs would be a “voluntary servitude.” It is 
being a slave through your parents—being. born 
to it without your own consent—which constitutes 
the real thorn of slavery! Besides, f contend 
that the offer of a sojourn far away from friends 
and kindred, in a cold region, amid an inconsist- 
ently proscriptive population, and oppressive cus-, 
toms and laws, is not a fair test of the strength 
of the sentiment of freedom! Let the test be 
fairly made, and then, but not till then, will it be 
philosophical, or just, to draw our inferences on 
so momentous a subject. J.E.S, 
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Boston, June 5, 1847. 

Mr. Epitor: Last week my letter was filled 
with the Anniversaries, and so was my head. An 
unusually large number of strangers were in town, 
and it was not till nearly the middle of the pres- 
ent week that the crowd entirely scattered. But 
at last they appear to be gone. The groups of 
black coats and white eravats are no longer to be 
seen. The throng of anxious wives and daughters, 
too, hurrying about from store to store, in pursuit 
of the newest print or latest ribbon, and charged, 
mayhap, with an hundred country commissions, 
have likewise disappeared, while the sober deni- 
zens of the city have turned again to our ordina- 
ry pursuits, and the world wags on the same as 
before. , 

Quite an amusing occurrence took place the 
other day in Howard street, opposite the Howard 
Athenseum, where the Italian opera singers were 
rehearsing their pieces, preparatory to the ensu- 
ing evening. 

A- cab was seen driving at a furious rate up 
the street, and when opposite the theatre the ve- 
hicle was stopped, wheeled round, and backed up 
against the curb-stone of the pavement. As the 
door flew open, the occupant of the cab was recog- 
nised as one of the oldest orthodox clergymen of 
the city! There was no mistake; the white cra- 


dress, cquid not be mistaken, No small curiosity 








f 
garly called 


was excited among the bystanders, at seeing the 
old gentleman driven up at such a furious rate, 
and at such an hour, to the door of a play-house. 
Meanwhile the driver had dismounted, and stood 
at the door to receive his fee. The old gentleman 
had Wheeled himself rdund in the cab, and, cast- 
ng ® frigid glance at the building where the Ital- 
lans ware in full blast, he declined to alight. 

A drizzling rain was falling, and it subsequent- 
ly Sppeared that the worthy parson, wishing to 
visit the library of the Boston Athenseum, on Pearl 
street, had directed the cabman to take him to the 
Athenzum, without thinking to designate the 





vat, long, flowing locks, ear trumpet, and black’ 





that our cause is onward.” 

A motion to “strike out” this clause was nega- 
tived, after discussion, by avery strong vote—only 
two or three voting in the affirmative. This So- 
ciety is hly “‘disunion” in its principles; 
is one of the oldest and largest in the country; 
embodies, perhaps, a larger number of old, self- 
denying, laborious Abolitionists than any other; 
and its members are generally readers of the Lib- 
erator, a number of them present having been its 
patrons from the beginning. 1 do not mention 
these facts to prove that they are truer or more 
“yeal Abolitionists” than our New York friends 
who passed the resolution of censure upon the 
Era; but only that they have more wisdom and 
liberality. ‘To these latter traits in their charac- 
ter may the Liberator itself be indebted for the 
immunity it has enjoyed from being publicly con- 
demned by them, as Jacking in many (not “ all”) of 
“the characteristics of ynadulterated Abolitionism ;” 
inasmuch as very many of the most prominent of 
its members condemn the consumption of slave 
produce; paying taxes, either directly or in the 
shape of duties, to the Government, and the pur- 
chase of Douglass, the eloquent fugitive, as all 
pro-slavery—as among the worst forms of “ union 
with slaveholders.” 

I was glad to find, upon mingling with the mem- 
bers of this Society from different parts of the 
country, that there was no sympathy with the 
resolution condemning the “Era,” excepting on 
the part of two or three; and quite probably the 
above kindly greeting of the paper passed the So- 
ciety by a larger vote than did the New York res- 
olution, though the parent organization, 

While this notice signifies the feelings of “dis- 
unionists” here towards the Era, still, many, or 
most of them, think that it is too moderate in its 
tone, has too large a space devoted to other sub- 
jects, and too little to the anti-slavery question. 
Some believe this in view of the facts connected 
with its establishment ; and many believe it, being 
ignorant of those facts. ‘These are, as declared 
in the first number, that, besides being an anti- 
slavery paper, (its chic/ purpose,) it should also 
be largely devoted to literature and general intel- 
ligence ; at the same time, pointedly declaring that 
the “ Era does not assume to he the organ or the ex- 
poncnt of the anti-slavery organization of the coun- 
try ;” that “it is Jat one of the many advocates of 
the anti-slavery movement, with whom it will la- 
bor upon a common footing, without setting up any 
pretensions to speak authoritatively.” 

I cannot but think that, where these facts are 
remembered and wise counsels obtain among Abo- 
litionists, no such resolutions as that adopted 
at New York will receive countenance ; but that, 
when and wherever we deem it necessary, we will 
kindly counsel and earnestly importune, not only 
the “ Era,” but each other, to greater self-sacrifice 
and devotion to the cause. 

In these remarks, I have purposely avoided ex- 
pressing my views of this resolution, as a whole, 
or in many of its parts, or characterizing it as 
sound judgment might dictate or justice warrant ; 
and I will only add the expression of a hope, that 
Abolitionists will read it again and again, exam- 
ine its numerous specifications, and judge for them- 
selves of its necessity or truthfulness. 

Respectfully, thy friend, 
J. Funton, Jun. 
—_—_--—~@————__ 


From a correspondent at New York. 


DR. BURNS—THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND. 


Dr. Burns was one of the deputation that came 
to this country to solicit contributions for the 
Free Church of Scotland. He went as far as Vir- 
ginia, I believe, and returned, leaving it to his 
colleagues to go further south on such an errand 
if they chose. Dr. B. became the pastor of 2 
church at Toronto, Canada West, where he now 
resides. In the early part of May last he was in 
this city, and was invited to make an address at 
the anniversary of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. Being on a missionary 
tour in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
about to leave the city, he was obliged to decline 
the invitation. In his note to the committee of 
arrangements he said: 

“In other circumstances, I certajnly would have 
responded favorably to your invitation. I consider 
the position which so many of the American 
churches have assumed, regarding slavery, as a 
most unfortunate one; and if one thing vexes me 
more than another in regard to it, it is the soph- 
istry by which that position has been attempted to 
be upheld. That the Free Church of Scotland 
will soon come to see it in this light, I have not 
the smallest doubt; for she is honest, and has 
been misled by an amiable reliance on those 
whom she esteems, and of whose sentiments on 
other subjects she cordially and justly approves.” 





Governor or New Hamrsuire.—Jared W. 
Williams (Democrat) has been installed Governor 
of New Hampshire. His majority is 1,112, ina 
vote of 60,500. In his inaugural address he al- 
ludes to the war as having been commenced by 
Mexico, and approves of the Wilmot proviso. He 
is for opposing the extension of slavery by all 








For the National Era. 
GLORIA DEO. 


Gloria in aitissimis Deo.—Lve. ii, 14. 


The mercies, Lord, which thou hast seut, 

To bless me, since my life began, 

Of health and ease, peace and content, 

In youth and age, as boy and man, 

Light in my heart a sacred flame, 
Make me adore thy holy name, 

With gratitude my soul o’erflow: 
Pll use to thank thee, Heavenly King, 
The sweet refrain the angels sing, 

Gloria Deo, gloria Deo. 


When, for obedience to thy will, 
Thou giv’st the sweet reward of pence, 
And when my duties I fulfil, 
Thou send’st, for help, thy saving grace; 
’Tis like mild, refreshing show’rs, 
Upon the languid, drooping flow’rs, 
y blessings make my virtues grow ; 
Pll use to thank thee, Heavenly King, 
The sweet refrain the angels sing, 
Gloria Deo, gloria Deo. 


The birds and beasts, the plants and trees, 
The hills and vales, the verdant sod, 
With Godlike man, the skies and seas, 
United sing, Glory to God. 
The sun and planets bless thy name, 
The stars thy sovereign power proclaim, 
In silence laud thee as they glow: 
Dll use to praise thee, Heavenly King, 
The sweet refrain the angels sing, - 
Gloria Deo, gloria Deo. 


When Nature lifts her drooping head, 

Just freed from Winter's icy hand, 
And, as if rising from the dead, 

She comes to life, at Spring’s command, 
Thy goodness then pours genial show’rs, 
Gives smiling fields and gaudy flow’ra— 

From thee all earthly blessings flow: 

Pll use to thank thee, Heavenly King, 
The sweet refrain the angels sing, 
Gloria Deo, gloria Deo. 


The summer rain, the cooling dews, 
The cheerful sun, the fanning breeze, 
Pleasure and health and joy diffuse ; 
With fruit gray Autumn loads the trees, 
Thy goodness fills the world around, 
Thy mercy everywhere is found, 
Thy bounty’s seen where’er I go: 
Pil use to thank thee, Heavenly King, 
The sweet refrain the angels sing, 
Gloria Deo, gloria Deo. 


Winter has bound the earth in chains, 
The streams have felt-.ite frezerrbreath, 
_ Now cold inanimation reigns, 
And Nature secms to sleep in death ; 
Yet soon it will revive again, 
Warm ’d into life, no more remain 
Enchain’d by ice and frost and snow : 
I will, for this, to praise my King, 
Use the retrain the angels sing, 
Gloria Deo, gloria Deo. 


When Death, thy messenger, shall cane, 

He’ll come to bless, not to destroy ; 
Glory and life spring from the tomb, 

And ’tis through Death we reach true joy 
Then, from our mortal fetters free, 
We'll leave the earth, and fly to thee 

No more oppress’d by sin and wo: 

We will unite to praise our King, 
Use the refrain the angels sing, 
Gloria Deo, gloria Deo. Burvtcvs. 
aN oe EAE 
For the National Era. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SABBATH UNION. 


Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Wil- 
liams College, preached a sermon last Sabbath 
evening, at the Park Street Church, on the im- 
portance of the Sabbath. The text, which was 
chanted by the choir, was from Isaiah 58, v. 13, 
14—“If thou turn away thy foot from the Sab- 
bath,” &c. Dr. H. said, it is everywhere conced- 
ed, that the perpetuity of free institutions depends 
on the virtue of the people. The true aim ofa 
free country is to reach right ends, and the choice 
of these ends implies true enlightenment. Hence, 
free institutions can be regarded as permanent 
only when all who vote and hold office shall be 
intellectually and morally well qualified to per- 
form their duties. Many things are needed to 
secure the perpetuity of free institutions, but the 
religious observance of the Sabbath is the cement 
which would render our political fabric imperish- 
able. We have to ascertain the effects of such 


observance by their results on individual charac- | 


ter. Had the Sabbath been given to men for rest 
and idleness merely, for sauntering abroad, for 
letter-writing, visiting, dinner parties, novel read- 
ing, or amusements generally, that observance 
would be most proper which would give effect to 
these objects; but it is given for other purposes, 
as appears from the text and the Scriptures gen- 
erally. Men are especially commanded to honor 
the Lord on that day. If, then, it was given to 
man for a religious purpose—if it has any refer- 
ence to his relation, as a moral and accountable 
being, to his God who has redeemed him, and 
whom he is to meet in judgment—then surely the 
day is to be observed only by keeping it holy. 
The Dr. then read from Sir Walter Scott the 
opinion of that celebrated man on the utility and 
necessity of keeping the Sabbath. 

A sacred observance of the Sabbath would se- 
cure the purity of free institutions, (and on this 
greatly depends their permanence,) because it 
would indicate a right state of mind toward God. 
Sabbath-breaking is a leading sin, the point at 
which men break away from God; and, when ac- 
customed to this sin, nothing but the absence of 
temptation would restrain them.from any other. 
The observance of the Sabbath, in its effect on the 
intellect of the community, would also secure the 
permanency of free institutions. Even Christ, 
while he had far higher and holier aims, was hin 
self a teacher, and commanded his disciples to seach. 
A familiarity with the Bible is implied in observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and this begets intellectual 
superiority. A people who kept the Sabbath as 
the Puritans kept it, could never be enslaved. 

Another point is, the elevating, softening, and 
harmonizing effect of the Sabbath on the feelings 
ofman. Labor, though a necessity for man’s good, 
is in itself an evil, and the great cause of the deg- 
radation of our race. It deteriorates from body 
and mind. Remove, then, the burden one day in 
seven, recognising man’s physical as well as moral 
wants, and who can estimate the effect? It places 
him in new relations. He has toiled six days for 
gain; the seventh is for a nobler purpose. It is 
like the light, the air, the sunshine, belonging to 
all, and tells him of interests higher than earth, 
which God has given him, and on which no man 
has a right to infringe. 

Men come together on the Sabbath like chil- 
dren, bound alike to the throne of that God be- 
fore whose greatness all human distinctions van- 
ish. The rich and the poor are side by side. 
Pride and envy are alike out of place. The Sab- 
bath is God’s school day; and what can be more 
delightful than the idea of a world sitting down 
as learners at the feet of Jesus, on that day on 
which he first rose from the dead? It is expedient 
to do right. 

A free Government analyzed is an individual 
self-government. Destroy the Sabbath and the 
influences of public worship, and Sabbath schools 
would cease, and an overwhelming tide of selfish- 
ness would burst in at once upon us. The only 
feature that distinguishes usas a Christian people 
would he gone, and we should become a by-word 
to other nations. G. ¥. B. 


pana Pe 
From the Cincinnati Herald. 
NOMINATING CONVENTION. 


In favor of a late nomination, however, we beg 
leave to offer one or two reasons additional to 
those already suggested. Some of our papers have 
expressed their preference for John P. Hale. Such 
is the case with the Chicago Citizen and the Bos- 
ton Chronotype, whose editors are both sterling 
Liberty men. We believe Mr. Hale has, at last, 
amalgamated fully with the Liberty party of New 
Hampshire. The union of the Granite Freeman 
and Independent Democrat, we suppose to be the 
annihilation of what little remaining difference 
between the organizations had previously existed. 
We know too little of what Mr. Hale can or will 
do, yet, to commit ourselves in his favor. But 
this we will say, that if, in the next session of 
Congress, he bears himself as we believe and trust 
he will, everything points him out as the man who 
can, with most suc¢ess, embody and direct the 
whole anti-slavery sentiment of the country. 
There are hundreds of good and able men in our 
ranks, equal, perhaps, in every personal qualifica- 
tion to Mr. Hale. But he has one great advantage 
of position. He is in the Senate, where he can 
bring before the eyes of the whole people the 
basis and platform of the anti-slavery movement. 
He will be generally known, and will naturally 
become the prominent centre of attraction for the 
entire sentiment ofthe country... 

If he does not disappoint this, if his eloquence, 
ability, and firmness, do not desert him, he will 
give that sentiment unity, strength, and consisten- 
cy, while he, becoming, by his position, its focus 
and concentration, will justly be regarded as the 
fittest National Champion of the cause. Its only 
representative in the National Councils, he will 
be, naturally, its best representative before the 
people. The loose and floating opinions upon met- 
aphysical and abstract questions which now dis- 
tract and divide the party, will be absorbed into 
a practical system of anti-slavery action, pressed 
upon public attention by a man whose business 
will bé its defence. The energies of the party, 
instead of being wasted in fruitless and immate- 
rial debates and argumentative hair-splittings, 
will be harmonized and directed to their great 
practical work. The party will obtain form, con- 
sistency, and solidity, and of course strength. For 
these reasons, we anticipate the course of Mr. 
Hale, during the next winter, as destined to have 
a decisive effect upon the prospects of the anti- 
slavery enterprise. Those who are looking upon 
him in the same-way, and with a view to the pro- 
priety of his being the popular head of the cause, 
ought to have the opportunity afforded, by the 
proposed delay, of witnessing his course, before 
the party is committed to any one else. The party 
owes this to itself—not by a premature selection 
to deprive itself of the opportunity of obtaining a 
much better nominee. 

But again: if Mr. Hale’s course should be 


what is anticipated, the great question of slavery 
will be brought forward more prominently in 
Congress than ever before. By de his own 


position, that of other politicians, concerning whom 
anti-slavery men are constantly being deceived, 
will be compelled to show their hands. And under 
the impulse of an agitation of the question, pressed 
upon Congress and the people by the necessities 
of the times and the results of the war, in which 
the views and designs of the Liberty party will 
have been clearly designated, by a man of clo- 
quence and ability, whose manly independence of 
his former party will insure more popular enthu- 
siasm than can be hoped for toward any other 
candidate now in the party, we shall be able to 
go into the canvass with a more thorough and 
compact organization, with more confidence and 
spirit, than we could possibly have by a nomina- 
tion of a man neeessarily unknown to a large por- 
tion of the country, and at a time when it would 
be impossible to enlist the feelings of the public 
in a party canvass. Let us bide our time, with 
patience. 


ae ee 
From the Bangor (Maine) Gazette. 
A MOVE. 


At the dusiness meeting of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, recently holden in 
the city of New York, Austin Willey, editor of 
the Liberty Standard, offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Society, 
it is expedient for a Liberty Party Convention to 
be held the ensuing autumn, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States.” 

This meeting was holden the day after the 
anniversary meeting—the meeting when resolu- 
tions of general interest are offered, discussed, and 
passed or rejected. 

A resolution on that subject was passed at the 
anniversary meeting, and we do not see that Mr. 
Willey, or Mr. Leavitt, strove there for an ex- 
pression as to the time. That was numerously 
attended. ‘This business meeting never numbers 
large, and in this case we have proof that it was 
small. Which was the best occasion to get an 
expression of the veal sentiments of the Society 
and of Liberty men ? 

We confess we are utterly unable to discover 
the motives of those who so tenaciously urge this 
matter. With so many candidates eminently 
worthy of the nomination, and no ambition on the 
part of either to he brought forward, or to thrust 
others back; with such a continued, steady, and 
hopeful onward progress of our principles and of 
our party, it seems to us that we can afford to 
wait. 

It is not because we are in want of more candi- 
dates; no party has better materials—none need 
have. It is not that we hope anything from other 
parties, but to unveil their entire uselessness on 
this question, and to send out thousands and tens 
of thousands to join our ranks. 

The next twelve months are full of disclosures 
which cannot but advance our position, if we are 
not so weak as to defeat our own progress. We 
must not, we need not, be impatient. Neither 
must we distrust the devotedness of our brethren. 

Ae 


LIBERTY STATE NOMINATING CONVENTION, 





The regular annual Convention of the Liberty 
party in Vermont, for the nomination of candi- 
dates for State officers, and the transaction of other 
important business to promote the advancement 











of our cause, will be holden at Monrrriier, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the \6th and Vth of June, 
1847, commencing at 10 o’clock A. M.on Wednes- 
day. <A general attendance from all sections of 
the State is most earnestly solicited, that the ap- 


| proaching campaign may be opened with vigor, 


and such an impulse given to the righteous prin. 
ciple of our organization as shall secure their lodg- 
ment in the heart, and corresponding vindication 
in the action of every friend of Liberty and Hu- 
manity in the Commenwealth. The services of 
able speakers will be secured for the occasion, of 
which due notice will be given. 
JacorScotr, Harry Harr, 
Jos. Ponanp,  W.H. Frencu, 
E. J. Comines, Ww. Stas, 
R. V. Marsu, 
State Committee. 
ete 


From the St. Louis Union. 
IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 


The last Fayette Democrat contains the follow- 
ing important correspondence. It will be seen 
that Col. Benion declines, positively, being a can- 
didate for the Presidency, and continues to occu- 
py the position taken by him in 1814: 

Fayerre, Missouri, Jan. 13, 1847. 

Dear Six: L enclose you the Missouri Demo- 
crat of this date, containing the proceedings of a 
public meeting of the Democracy of Howard 
county, held on’ the 21st of December last, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 

It becomes my duty, as chairman of that meet- 
ing, to inform you of the proceedings on that oc- 
casion, which I take great pleasure in discharging 
by referring you to the proceedings of that meet- 
ing as published in the enclosed paper. 

1 hope you will agree with the Democracy, that 
the time has arrived when the people should take 
into consideration the claims of the distinguished 
individuals of the United States, and say who is 
to be their leader in the contest of 1848. Should 
you be the standard-bearer of 1848, selected by a 
National Convention of the Democracy, it will 
be a source of much pride and gratitude to the 
Democracy of Missouri. 

It is with much pride and pleasure the Democ- 
racy of old Howard presents your name to the 
Democracy of these United States, as their first 
choice to fill the most important office within the 
gift of a free and intelligent people. 

We hope you will not consider us premature 
in presenting your name to the nation, and that 
you will acquiesce in whatever disposition your 
numerous friends may make of you. 

With mnch solicitude for your future useful- 
ness in the cause of our free institutions, I sub- 
scribe myself your friend, 

W. M. Jackson. 

Hon. Tuomas H. Benton. 





Sr. Louis, May 7, 1847. 

Dear Sir: [I take the first moment of leisure 
after my arrival at this place to answer your kind 
communication of the 13th of January, and to let 
you know how much [ was pained at seeing the 
proceedings of the most respectable mecting of 
which you were chairman. It was precisely to 
forestall and prevent such manifestations in my 
favor, that I spoke to the point of the next Presi- 
dency in my speech at Boonville, in the summer 
of 1844 ; and all the sentiments which I then ex- 
pressed remain in full force now, strengthened 
and confirmed by all that has since happened. I 
then brought forward the glaring fact, that in 
above fifty years’ existence of this Federal Goy- 
ernment, the Democracy of the North had given 
but one President to the Union, and that one but 
for a single term; and this (of late) from a South- 
ern opposition to Northern men. And I then 
took it on myself to say that this course of things 
would have to be changed, otherwise there would 
be an end of the Democratic party, or of any party 
founded on political principles, and expressed my 
gratification that Mr. Polk’s carly and voluntary 
self-denial had cleared the way for a Northern 
Democratic candidate in 1848, 

These were my sentiments in 1844; they are 
my sentiments now, and are not to he abandoned 
at the coming election, when I see a new scheme 
developed from the South, for the permanent ex- 
clusion of all Northern men from Southern sup- 
port for the Presidency. The firebrand resolu- 
tions introduced into the Senate towards the close 
of the late session, and their practical application 
to Oregon, (by which we lost the Oregon bill, and 
leave the people of that territory a year longer 
without law or government.) reveal this scheme, 
and present a new test on the slavery question, 
which no Northern man can stand, and which, if 
adopted by the South, must put an end to all fu- 
ture support of Northern men from the Southern 
Democracy. Heretofore we, the slaveholding 
States, have stood together upon two points— 
defence and compromise; the defence of prop- 
erty and institutions, and the compromises 
of the laws and of the Constitution; and on 
these two points the great majority of the North, 
of both political parties, have been able to stand 
with us. But now a new position is to be taken— 
one on which no Northern man can stand. Prop- 
agandism is now the doctrine of the political 
sect which assumes to be the standard-bearer of 
all the slaveholding States ; and to plant slavery 
by law in all the territories of the United States, 
even the most remote hyperborean—even in Ore- 
gonitself, and against the will of its inhabitants— 
becomes the design and the attempt! The words 
of the resolutions, the speeches in their favor, and 
their practical application to the Oregon bill, all 
prove this, and show that the new doctrine is in- 
tended to be made a new political test, to be ap- 
plied to all Presidential candidates in time to 
come, and, like all new tests, intended to supersede 
all former ones, and to constitute the sole criterion 
for the trial of candidates. Now, everybody must 
see that if this new test shall be adopted by the 
slayeholding States, there is an end to all politi- 
cal support of Northern men in these States; 
that the present organization of parties must be 
broken up, and a new party formed, bounded by 
geographical lines, and resting on the sole princi- 
ple of slavery propagandism. I am not prepared 
for such a state of parties, nor for the effect which 
it would have upon the harmony and stability of 
our Federal Union. I see great danger in this 
new move, and feel the necessity of meeting it at 
once. In fact, we must meet it at once, or not at 
all; for it is pressed upon us now, and will con- 
quer us, if we do not conquertit. e Presiden- 
tial election of 1848 is the crisis ; and if the new 
test can be made to govern that election, I shall 
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consider the danger consummated, and that there 


must soon be an end not only of the Dem 


-party, but of all parties founded on PTiNciple, 


and eventually an end of the Union itself. In. 
stead, then, of indulging a personal and local feel- 
ing in favor of particular candidates, let us (the 
Democratic party) look to what the good of the 
Union and of the party requires, and wait to re- 
ceive a candidate from that section of the Union 
which has given but one Democratic President in 
near sixty years, and that one but for a single 
term; and which is now threatened, so far as 
Southern voters are concerned, with permanent 
exclusion from the Presidential office. 

This, my dear sir, is my plain and settled an- 
swer to your kind communication; and I wish 
you to make it known to the members of the meet- 
ing of which you were chairman, among whom I 
see the names of many old friends, and recognise 
the voice of that powerful county which has stood 
by me in every trial, from my first Senatorial elec- 
in 1820 to my fifth and last in 1844, and to which 
I owe many thanks, which it is my intention to 
make in person during the course of the coming 
summer. 

Respectfully, sir, your friend and fellow-citizen, 

Tuomas H. Benton. 

Wane M. Jackson, Esq., Howard co., Mo. 

From the Baltimore Sun. 
LATER FROM VERA CRUZ, THE CITY OF 
MEXICO, AND GEN. TAYLOR’S ARMY. 


Our punctual and never-failing team of “ po- 
nies” have again placed us in possession of New 
Orleans papers, in six days from that city, con- 
taining some interesting news from Mexico. We 
have the Delta and Picayune of June ist, and 
slips from the offices of the Mobile Herald and 
Tribune, from which we make copious extracts. 

FROM GEN. TAYLOR’S ARMY. 

Advices have been received at New Orleans, 
from Brazos to the 25th ult., from Monterey to 
the 15th, and from Saltillo to the 14th. 

By the following letter from the Delta, it will 
be scen that it was thought that Gen» 'faylor 
would soon take up his line of march for San Luis 
Potosi: i 

Monterey, May 15, 1817. 

Epitors Deira: Here we are, pretty much 
after the old sort. Again all things denote a 
movement of this column, and [ think by the Ist 
of June old Rough and Ready will pack his knap- 
suck for San Luis Potosi. [ intend going, and 
have attached myself to the company of Capt. J. 
Hi. Bean. This young captain is from old Ken- 
tuck, and is a good specimen of that noble State, 
of whose gallantry and courage Americans may 
well be proud. 

You may look out for squalls at San Luis. They 
say it is there the Mexicans will make their final 
great struggle, but we will see what we shall see. 
The weather here, at present, is as hot, if not 
more so, than you have it in New Orleans. 


From the Picayune we select the following 
items of interesting news : 

In conversation with Lieut. Aken, of the 2d 
Kentucky foot, we learn that a most deplorable 
duel occurred at China, about the 21st ult., be- 
tween ‘two lieutenants in the Virginia regiment. 
The news was taken to Camargo by Mr. Dowd, 
beef contractor at China, and was fully credited 
by all at Camargo. 

According to this report, the two lieutenants, 
one of whom was named Mahan, and the name of 
the other not being recollected, fought with mus- 
kets, loaded with ball and buckshot, and both 
parties were killed. Most sincerely do we hope 
there may be some exaggeration in the statement, 
but Lieut. Aken leaves but little room for hope. 
He fully believes it, and it was generally credited 
at Camargo. 

FROM THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

By the way of Tampico, the Picayune has files 
of papers from the city of Mexico to the 19th of 
May, which is eleven days later than the pre- 
vious advices. 

The election for President was held on the 
15th, and it was generally supposed that Senor 
Herrera was the successful candidate. The Pic- 
ayune thinks this is not the ex-President Herrera. 
The news of the election is very imperfect. An- 
gel Trias, Governor of Chihuahua, got the vote 
of the department of Mexico; Herrera succeeded 
in Queretaro; Puebla voted for D. Melchior 
Ocampo. The Commercial Times states that on 
the 2ith intelligence reached Vera Cruz, from the 
capital, that Herrera was elected. The writer on 
whose authority this is given states the cause of 
his success was from a desire generally felt among 
the thinking part of the people for peace. The 
statement needs confirmation. 

Santa Aunahad left the command of the army 
of the East, to assume the duties of President. 
He was to enter the capital on the 19th. Ina 
letter published in the papers, he states he had 
been industriously organizing guerilla parties. 
Tie had issued a manifesto to the nation, but no 
copy of it has been received in this country. It 
was to be published on the 20th. An account of his 
operations in the East was published on the 15th. 
In this he boasts largely of what he has done, but 
does not say much of the future. 

The Government was thinking of some meas- 
ures to release the American prisoners in the 
eapital. 

El Republicano was again trying to excite the 
fears of the people for the designs of the mon- 
archical party. It says, secret agents are at work 
to change the form of government. 

The citizens of the capital seem to be careless 
as to the fortification of the capital. The papers 
were appealing to them to turn out and provide 
defences for it. 

The departure of Gen. Valencia from the capi- 
tal, at the head of 5,000 of the National Guard, 
to unite his forces with Santa Anna’s troops, was 
daily expected, but had not taken place at last 
accounts. “ 

Senores Gutierrez and Iriarte have resigned 
the portfolios of War and Justice. The former 
is succeeded by Gen. Alcorta, the latter by D. 
Luis de la Rosa. Senor Barada remains Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Our Pacific squadron, says the Picayune, is 
busy upon the western ports of Mexico. On the 
28th of April, a squadron of six or eight vessels 
was off Mazatlan, and 1,000 men were to disem- 
bark, to take the town. Letters from Mazatlan 
say they were making there every preparation 
for defence; but if the descent is made in as 
great force as is represented, they can make no 
defence of much account. Other accounts say 
that the port of San Blas, too, was menaced by 
our squadron, and that it was the pwrpose of the 
Americans to land and take the town. 

LATER FROM VERA CRUZ. 

The steamer James L. Day, Capt. Wood, ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 3ist ult. She left 
Vera Cruz on the 25th ult., Tampico on the 27th, 
and Brazos St. Jago on the 28th. Since the de- 
parture of the Palmetto, on the 22d, there had 
been no arrival from Gen. Scott?s army. ‘The 
diligence from Mexico, due on the 24th ult., had 
not arrived on the 25th, at the time the James L. 
Day sailed. 

Com. Perry has returned to Sacrificios from his 
cruise. During his absence, he touched at La- 
guna, Frontera, and other ports on the coast. At 
Laguna he raised the blockade, giving instructions 
to the officer in command to levy the new tariff 
on all imports, anda war tax of ten per cent. ad 
valorem on all exports. 

Tie took possession of the fort at the mouth 
of the river Guasacualco, destroyed the guns of 
the enemy found there, raised the American flag 
on the fort, where it now floats, and saluted it 
with a salvo of twenty-one guns. He proceeded 
to a town up the river some twenty miles, of 
which he took peaceable possession, and where, 
also, with a national salute, he raised the Ameri- 
can flag. The alcaldes of some neighboring vil- 
lages, while there, came in, offering him peaceful 
possession of their respective bailiwicks. 

What may provo of importance to the Govern- 
ment, and save it much trouble and expense, he 
succeeded in securing at this place a map or chart 
of the line for the contemplated canal across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, with accompanying to- 
pographical notes. He had it taken from the 
original, drawn out for an English company, at 
whose instance the survey was made. 

As soon as the vessels under Com. Perry take 
in, at Vera Cruz, the necessary coal, he means, 
we understand, to make a dash at Tabasco, where 
it is said the enemy is in force, numbering as 
many as 2,000 of the regular army, waiting to 
give him resistance, 

PEL vee 


From the St. Louis Kepublican, May 29. 
LATER FROM SANTA FE. 


About a dozen volunteers, discharged from ser- 
vice in Col. Price’s regiment at Santa Fe on _ac- 
count of ill health, arrived in this city yesterday, 
on the John J. Hardin. They left Santa Fe in 
detached parties, the latest on the 2ist of April, 
and reached Independence on Sunday last. They 
brought a mail with them ; but, as it was deposited 
in the post office at Independence, our letters 
have not yet reached us. aA 

We learn, generally, from these na ers, 
that everything was in a tranquil state when they 
left Santa Fe. The natives of the country were 
deprived of the means of doing mischief, even if 
they were so disposed, having noarms upon which 
they could rely, and no ammunition. The courts 
for the trials of the rebels had closed, both at Taos 
and Santa Fe, and the sanguinary executions which 
had taken place under their adjudication were at 
an end. The old man at Santa Fe, under sen- 
tence of death for the part which he had played 
in the drama of rebellion, was awaiting the deci- 
sion of the President of the United Strtes in his 
case, on & representation of all the as con- 
tained in papers which passed through this place 
some weeks since. 











Col. Price was in command at Santa Fe. whi 
has proved the graveyard for many Ramee 
gallant men. Our informants state that nearly 
four hundred persons were buried there; and in 
the company commanded by Capt. Horine, of Ste. 

enevieve, eleven deaths had taken place. Thir- 
teen others were discharged from the same com- 
pany, on account of ill health. One hundred had 


been discharged from Col. Price’s regiment on 
the same account, 


——_—-. 
CANAL THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 


We translate the foljow; 
our industrious neig owing from the columns of 


hbor of the Deutsche Schnell- 
post ; from what source he derived the intelligence 


we are not informed.— Ne» Pri 

The cutting through the nape ih is at 
last determined upon. The conditions of this en- 
terprise, in which Europe is combineg are: 

1, Egypt is made a neutral State ; hey neutralit 
and independence are guaranticd by the Foren 
France, England, and Austria. *, 

2. Prussia, Russia, North America, and Powers 
of the second rank, are invited to recognise this 
neutrality. 

3. France, England, and Austria, make the cut- 
ting at their own cost, and levy a tonnage till the 
outlay is made up. 

4. The execution of the work cannot be inter- 
rupted even by the breaking out of a war between 
the contracting parties. 

Austria undertakes to make the Nile navigable 
as far as Damietta, where there is to be an im- 
mense harbor, (the oversight of this part of the 
work will be given to Captain Moring, of the Aus- 
trian Engineers, known to many of our readers 
by his residence in thé United States) England 
is to buy the necessary land at Suez, and the 
canal itself is to be cut by France and England 
together. 


——>—- 


RIOT AT CARLISLE. 


A slip from the office of the Herald and Exposi- 
tor, dated June 3, states that a desperate cxcite- 
ment had been created the previous afternoon, by 
an attempt on the part of a large portion of 
the colored population to rescue several slaves 
who had been arrested as fugitives. The slaves 
(one man, a woman, and a little girl) were arrest- 
ed in the morning, and in the afternoon taken be- 
fore Judge Hepburn, and remanded to the custody 
of Colonel Hollingsworth and Mr. Kennedy, of 
Hagerstown, Md., who claimed them. 

During the hearing, a large crowd gathered in 
and about the court-house, and an attempt was 
made to rescue the prisoners, first in the court 
room, and afterward as the slaves were brought 
down from the court room to the carriage, which 
latter resulted in a serious riot. The attack was 
commenced at the door of the carriage, where, 
before the slaves were got into the vehicle, a gen- 
eral rush was made on the slave-owners and con- 
stables, by the negro men and women, and a fright- 
ful melee ensued in the street, in which, for some 
minutes, paving stones were hurled in showers, 
and chrbs and canes used with terrible energy. 

The result was, that the woman and girl es- 
caped, while the manewvas secured and taken back 
to Maryland. Mr. Kennedy was very severely 
hurt, having been felled to the carth under a suc- 
cession of blows from stones and clubs, which com- 
pletely disabled him. A boy in the street, by the 
name of Black, we are informed, was also so se- 
verely wounded in the head by a stone, that his 
life is endangered. Some twenty of the rioters 
had been arrested —Philadelphia North American. 





Mexican Privateerinc.—A letter received 
from Barcelona, in Spain, by a merchant of Ply- 
mouth, England, on the 12th May, and published 
in a London paper received by the last steamer, 
contains the following statement: 

“On the ist of May, arrived a small vessel of 
about sixty tons, belonging to Barcelona, armed 
with a swivel, said to be an 80-pounder, having 
obtained a Mexican commission to act as a priva- 
teer, and hoisted Mexican colors. She brought 
into this port an American barque of 280 tons, 
from St. Domingo. 

“The authorities took up the matter, and, upon 
an examination, condemned the privateer as a pi- 
rate, and the American vessel proceeded on her 
voyage 

“T learn that three other vessels are fitted out 
with similar commissions, as privateers under the 
Mexican flag. The authorities of Barcelona be- 
haved well in thisaffair. Part of the crew of the 
American vessel were on board of the pirate, and 
were compelled to aid in bringing her in, while 
part were left on board their own vessel.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

a ee nee 

Rev. J. J. Green, of the Sandwich Islands, has, 
we learn, in preparation, and designs to publish, 
if spared to forward to the United States, in the 
course of 1847, “The Life and Times of Bart- 
meus Puceaixt, the Blind Hawaiian Preacher, 
with a Sketch of the Sandwich Islands, their state, 
&c., up to this date.” 


Editors will oblige the author by copying this 
notice. Bs. 
eee ee 
Acavemy Exutsition —Last Monday afternoon, 
there was a full and highly respectable audience 
in attendance at Apollo Hall, upon the annual 
exhibition of George J. Abbott’s Western Acad- 
emy. The performances were very creditable to 
both teacher and pupils, who fully merited the 
enthusiastic applause they received. 
Soe lee 
Time Cuancrep.—The Liberty meeting hereto- 
fore notified for Republic, (Scipio,) Seneca county, 
Ohio, will be held on Friday and Saturday, the 











2d and 3d of July, instead of the days first named 
Samuet Lewis, H. L. Preston, and others, will 
address the people. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


3% A few subscriptions to the National Era 
were received for siz months, commencing with 
No.1. These subscribers are reminded that the 
time for which they have paid will expire July 1. 
: x Those who intend to renew their subserip- 
tions are requested to make their remittances to 
the Publisher previous to that time, as, in that 
case, we shall be saved the trouble of striking off 
and again inserting their names. 

32> Funds may be sent at our risk, by mail, taking 
cure to have the letter put in an envelope, and well 
sealed, and directed, post paid, to L. P. Nozze, 
Publisher. 

x*> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en- 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 

New York State - . - X& per et. dis. 

New England - - - - do. 

New Jersey - - - - X do. 


Eastern Pennsylvania - - 34 do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 14% do. 
Maryland - - - - &% do. 
Virginia - - - - 3; do. 
Western Virginia - - -ilg do. 
Ohio - - . - -21; do 
Indiana - * - - - - 214% do. 
Kentucky = - ous te BY eee 
Tennessee - - - - 343 do. 
Michigan - - . - 3 do. 
Canada - - - - - 5 do, 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the North American. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8. 

Flour.—The flour market is unsettled, and prices have fur- 
ther declined. Western at $8.75 per barrel, at which it is 
freely offered, but buyers generally offer only $8.50. No sales 
of rye flour are reported. . 

Meal.—Corn meal is dull. A sale of 1,200 barrels, at $5.50 
per barrel. : 

Grain.—Sales of 4,000 or 5,000 bushels of Pennsylvania 
wheat, red, at $2.10, and white at $2.20 per bushel. Sales 
of 3,100 bushels rye at $1.30, $1.32, and $1.35, weight. Corn 
is very dull; Pennsylvania yellow is freely offered at $1.20, 
but buyers decline giving this rate; a sale of white at $1.19, 
weight. We quote Pennsylvania and Southern oats at 65 
cents per bushel. 

= 
From the Baltimore Patriot. 
Ba.trmore, June 8, 
—Flour dull. There were sellers and no buyers of 
Hawand re brands at $9. We quote Susquehanna at $9- 
White corn meal $5.60; yellow is held at $5.75. 

Grain.—Very little wheat of any kind in market. More 
than $2 to $2.05 cannot be had for prime Pennsylvania. 
White corn at $1.14 a $1.15, and yellow, $1.16 a $1.18, and 
dull. Cats 60 cents. Noryein market. 

Beef Cattle —There were offered at the scales on Mon lay 
530 head of beeves, of which 376 head were purchased by city 
butchers at $3 a $4.25 per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to 
$6 a 8.25 net. average price was about $3.75, being a 
decline of 25 cents per 100 pounds gross. 
g628 a gO78, demand for hogs not so active. Small sales at 

Provisions.—Mess pork at 817; prime, at $14.50. Prime 
mess beef at $14, cash; also, 10 tons of hams, shoulders, and 
sides, in salt, suited to the English market, at 10 1-2 cents 
round. The demand for bacon has not been active the last 
few days. Sales of 65 hhds. shoulders at 7 3-4, 7 7-8. 8 cts.; 
sides at 9 3-4 10 cents; Western hams 9 1-2 10 1-2 cents. 
Lard, 10 cents for kegs, and 9 1-2 cents for barrels. 





From the Richmond Whig. 


RicuMmonp, (VA.,) June 7. 

Tobacco.—Receipts heavy; no change to note in good and 

fine; common and inferior rather lower. 
7. —Small sales at $9.25. 

Corn. —$1.10 a $1.15. We hear of a¥ale of 1,300 bushels 
at $1.10, three months. 

Oats.—55 ceuts from depot, 45 a 50 cdhts from vessels. 

Clover Seed.— a $5—dull. 

He rass.—$l. 


Timothy.— bushel. 
econ new, hog round, 10 a 12 cents; Wect- 
ern sides, 10 1-24 16 3-4 cents; ixs, 8 1-2a 9 cents; 


new lard 





De reed to Ghsl . 91.25 to 
Live —Beef, ; sheep, $1.2 
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BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 12-—-Continued. 
THE POLITICIAN IN PETTICOATS. 
cHuapP. IIL. 

It was a very interesting study, the grand coun- 
cil held by Mrs. Dangerfield and Mr. Secretary 
Softsawder! ‘The lady had called on Mr. Soft- 
sawder at the Department. There was no impro- 
priety in that—none in the world. Indeed, these 
visits of the angelic sex to the various Depart- 
ments are neither few nor far between, and afford 
a charming relief to the dull routine of official life 
in the Federal city. Often is the eye of the 
weary hanger-on refreshed by the graceful flut- 
terings of a muslin robe; and as he paces, with 
“measured step and slow,” the dreary corridors, 
the rustling of silk and satin occasionally falls 
like music on his ear. How delightful is this all- 
pervading influence of the softer sex! 

Office-seekers are sometimes remarkably mod- 
est. They have been known to entertain such a 
becoming awe of the great men who handle the 
loaves and fishes, that they have not been able to 
approach them in person, and have been constrain- 
ed to select a fair cousin, a sister, or mayhap a 
wife, as their deputy. Mrs. Dangerfield’s visit to 
the Department, then, had in it nothing unusual. 

The lady sat in a rocking chair, which had been 
judiciously drawn into the shade; for the honest 
beams of the noonday sun streamed in a full flood 
through the half-closed Venitian blinds, just as if 
they could penetrate the thick darkness of diplo- 
matic cunning! That, of course, was not to be 
dreaded ; but it is astonishing how readily ladies 
about two-and-thirty make the discovery that a 
bright sunlight, however useful to Plumbe, is 
rather prejudicial to other branches of art; and it 
was therefore not at all likely that Mrs. Danger- 
field should subject herself to the trying expo- 
sure. Not that she dreamed of any personal as- 
sault on the impassable Mr. Softsawder; she 
knew it was hopeless; but your accomplished fe- 
male tacticians never lose their presence of mind, 
and even when not at all thinking of conquest, or 
an attack, are yet, like a prudent general, effect- 
ually guarded against any surprise. 

Mr. Softsawder reclined on the sofa, his eye 
fixed on the features of benjamin Franklin, as 
they smiled on the scene from the top of the book- 
case, in all the benignant complacency of plaster 
of Paris. 

“We must 
emphatically. 
“ Of course,” replied Mrs. Dangerfield; “the 


season is now sufficiently advanced, and all the 
hotels are quite crowded.” 

“ But | can’t throw open my house to the mob!” 
exclaimed the Secretary. “A dinner is a terrible 
thing, but a ball!” 

“ Dreadful!” responded Mrs. Dangerfield, with 
a shudder. 

“What’s to be done, very dear Mrs. Danger- 
field?” 

“ Why, Carusi’s!” 

The Secretary instantly sprang from the sofa. 
What a huppy idea! Carusi’s! All his perplex- 
ities hud taken flight in a moment. He could give 
a ball, and yet save his carpets! 

In the nudst of Mr. Softsawder’s expression of 
delight, on account of Mrs. Dangerfield’s felicitous 
hint, one of the clerks entered the room—a tall, 
pale, intellectual-looking young man, who did all 
the drudgery, ut seven hundred dollars a year. 

“The treaty has been engrossed and compared, 
sir,’ said the clerk, “and now awaits the Presi- 
dent’s signature.” 


give a ball!” said Mr. Softsawder, 





“Very well, Mr. Thompson; take it over to 
the White House, and return in ten minutes.” 

“ But the President is so very particular, sir,” 
modestly suggested the clerk. 

“Why, he has only to sign!” said the Secre- 
tary, with an air of surprise. 

“ Yes, but he asks so many questions, sir; and 
there may be a semicolon instead of a com- 
ma’’——. 

“You have heard my directions, Mr. Thomp- 
son,” said Mr. Softsawder, dismissing the con- 
scientious young man from his presence. 

The Secretary then resumed the subject of his 
conversation with Mrs. Dangerfield; and, after 
entering into all the details, the lady took her 
leave, fully empowered to make all the arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming ball at Carusi’s. 

And now nothing was talked of but the grand 
ball to be given by Mr. Softsawder. The store | 
of the handsome milliner at the corner of Four- | 
and-a-half street had been crowded for the last 
fortnight by more profitable visiters than admir- 
ing Members of Congress; whilst the itinerant 
dry goods man, who had lately opened “an ele- | 
gant assortment, just arrived from New York,” | 
with much inward rejoicing, acknowledged that | 
he had made by far the best speculation since he | 
got rid of his “ water-rotted” muslins in the inno- | 
cent town of Milwaukie. 

Universally raged the excitement. The West | 
End was in quite an undignified fever; whilst all | 
along the avenue—in the side streets leading 
thereto—around the base to the summit of Capi- | 
tol Hill, and even as far as the Navy Yard—the | 
whole population seemed to be gasping beneath | 
the fierce epidemic. Poor M.s. Dangerfield was 
almost dead from the fatigue of her responsible 
duties. She had been called upon to decide, in | 
one hundred and seventy-two cases each day, the | 
delicate question. 
be invited ; but had, with true feminine constan- 
cy, adhered to her rule, that no clerkship of less 
than one thousand dollars per annum, and no me- 
chanic who had not retired from business, should 
in any instance be regarded as safe. Under this 
admirably exclusive arrangement, twelve hundred 





the benevolent soul of Carusi. 


At length the looked-for evening arrived; and | 
at a quarter to nine, you could not have squeezed | 
the lankest daughter of Maryland into the room. | 
The spacious saloon was one dense mass of human | 
beings, and from the wide door-way there stream- | 


ed an aroma not quite so ethereal, we fondly sup- 
pose, as that into which Parke Godwin or Fourier 


shuffled off this mortal coil, are forthwith trans- 


lated. Recovering from the subduing effect of | 


the warm and odorous zephyrs which thus gave 
the visiter welcome, by standing on tiptoe, a glance 
into the interior was obtained. At the end of the 
room, and immediately beneath a large half-fin- 
ished painting of Madame Celeste in very scant 
drapery, emerging from the inky recesses of a 
threatening cloud, on a platform raised several 
feet from the floor, stood, or rather clustered, in 
all the charming confusion of an excessive crowd, 
a dense mass of tarleton, white satin, and muslin, 
amongst which were readily recognised, in all 
their blooming exuberance, the ladies of the Rus- 
sian Minister and a late Spanish Plenipotentia- 
ry—a pleasant land of promise skirting a desert 
of leanness. On either side of the platform, and 
extending from it to the door, was a wide-spread 
expanse of perspiring humanity, above which was 
seen a great waving plume, that borne by his 
Highness of Wales—adorning the head of the 
wife of a newly made Western judge, determined 
to create a sensation in Washington—which she 
did. Near the door stood the patient Secretary, 
in a state of profuse perspiration, his neck with 
his usual gracious inclination and cravat of irre- 
proachable whiteness; one eye pleasantly beam- 
ing on the fair one beside him, the other wander- 
ing through space with its accustomed abstracted 
expression. 

he orchestra—composed of celebrated “ma- 
rine” professors—which had been very lazily play- 
ing a march, as if just awakening to a sense of its 
duty, now suddenly, and with a degree of violence 
almost alarming, struck up one of Jullien’s qua- 
drilles, which was instantaneously followed by a 
generai shuffle and a thick cloud of very palpable 
dust. Around the sides of the room, the crowd 
now became still more densely impacted; whilst 
across the centre, the dancers arranged in lines, 
like the platoons of a regiment, advanced and re- 
treated, chasseed and balanced with a silent and 
solemn precision that had well-nigh been the death 
of Signor Carusi. Indeed, there was something 
absolutely oppressive in the strangely uniform 
motions and sternly resolute air of the speechless 
dancers. It was really most grateful relief 
when a youth, in a transient fit of excitement, 
boldly leaped from the floor, or the face of a maid. 
en, as she was turned by her partner, relaxed into 
a smile. 
By dint of hard squeezing, those who had come 
late now effected an entrance, and were able more 
closely to examine the scene. There was a great 
deal that certainly appeared very odd, but there 
was also much to admire. In general, the toilette 
of the ladies was perfection itself; the style of the 
men almost universally bad. Frock coats, colored 
neckel vests of every conceivable hue, boots! 
can toes favored with chalk. alas! ever 
allow that night’sehorrors to pass fo oblivion ! 
The members of the foreign legations were there, 
in all the glory of tinsel. The attaches of the 
British legation—one atall. gawky lad ; the other, 
@ sturdy, red-faced fists like 


oung man, with 
sledge-hammers, which 74 was vainly endeavor- 
inge- posse _kids—were uttering soft noth- 


oy 


who ought or who ought not to | 


| 
cards were issued, and a disinterested regard for | 
the floor of the ball-room immediately occupied | 


informs us the souls of the good, when they have | 




















pale beauties, who seemed very much flattered by 
the condescending attention. Senators werathere 
by the dozen, and verdant members were plenty 
as blackberries, groping about with the wondering 
air of a Long Island booby in Broadway, New 
York. Treasury clerks and Congressional door- 
keepers, who had received Mrs. Dangerfield’s im- 
primatur, bore themselves bravely with their fair 
wives and daughters, marching round and round 
the room, till each promenader was familiar with 
every ribbon and flounce in the whole indefatiga- 
ble and silent procession. New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, were well repre- 
sented by the diversified host of distinguished po- 
litical characters, who were awaiting the reward 
of their patriotic devotion to the great party in 
power, so that, by this choice infusion of the gal- 
lant Democracy of the Southern metropolis and 
the courtly refinement of Tammany Hall, the as- 
semblage received its last finishing touch, and the 
triumph of Mrs. Dangerfield was rendered com- 
lete. 

, As the evening advanced, the general depression 
of spirits appeared to wear off; and, all having 
agreed that it was the most brilliant and exclu- 
sive affair ever seen in the city of Washington, 
everybody seemed determined to enjoy himself 
or herself’ to the fullest extent. So the dancers 
quickened their movements; and the spectators 
chatted and laughed; and the musicians made 
more noise than ever; and the dust became thick- 
er; and the tallow candles streamed faster; and 
bright eyes beamed brighter ; and soft hearts beat 
higher ; and beaux became bolder ; and the Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Dangerfield every moment waxed 
prouder and prouder. : 

“ What a brilliant party '” exclaimed one. 

“So select !” suggested another. 

“So much beauty !” said a third. 

“ And fashion !” added another. : > 

«“ How different from the vulgar ‘ Assemblies!’ ” 
said another. 

“ No common mechanics !” exclaimed one. 

“No low clerkships!” responded another. 

“So many ‘big bugs!’ ” chimed in another. 

“Real aristocratic!” “Charming!” “ Delight- 
ful! screamed all in full chorus. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





TEMPERANCE. 


Attack and Defence of Rev. Dr. Nott’s Temperance 
Lectures. 
Saratoca Srrines, Feb. 19, 1847. 

Dear Sir: I returned from court on Tuesday, 
and on my arrival here I received yours of the 
Sth instant. I have also received a letter from 
Mr. Delavan, requesting my opinion on the same 
subject. 

1 think you have unintentionally erred in sup- 
posing that there is any adandonment of correct 
‘femperance principles in Dr. Nott’s Lectures; or 
they are not calculated greatly to aid us in per- 
suading others to abstain totally from the use, as 
a beverage, of anything that can intoxicate. The 
minds of men are differently constituted, and 
must be reached by different modes of reasoning. 
Many pious men, as well among the clergy as the 
laity, found, in our translation of the bible, wine 
frequently commended as a blessing ; and, know- 
ing nothing of the unintoxicating wines of the 
Scriptures, they did not understand how it could 
be wrong to use that as a beverage which God 
had commended as good ; which our Saviour made 
for the marriage in Galilee, and which he had 
given to his disciples at the institution of the sac- 
rament of the supper. It was also known to men 
of science, that every liquid containing saccharine 
matter had in it some minute portions of alcohol, 
immediately after the vinous fermentation had 
commenced. It was even said by many that incip- 
ient fermentation might exist, so as to generate 
alcohol to some extent, in the juice of the over- 
ripe grape in the cluster. 

Dr. Nott’s Lectures, therefore, will have the 
effect to relieve the minds of many who cannot 
believe, and who ought not to believe, that the 
Scriptures recommend as a beverage, or that our 
Divine Master ever made or used, that which it is 
sinful for his erring followers to manufacture and 
use themselves, or to commend to the use of others. 
And the Doctor has endeavored to produce the 
desired result of banishing all intoxicating drinks 
from common use, and from all other uses as a bev- 
erage, by showing the plain Scriptural distinction 
between the intoxicating and the unintoxicating 
wines which were in use among the Jews and 
other nations of the East. 1 think, too, he 
has succeeded in showing that the pen of in- 
spiration, under the dictation of the unerring 
wisdom of the Most High, only commends as good 
the pure and unintoxicating blood of the grape, be- 
fore the vinous fermentation has progressed so far 
as to render it inebriating and absolutely hurtful 
to man. And he also shows that the same unerr- 
ing wisdom has denounced all intoxicating wine, 
or other inebriating drinks, as a curse instead of a 
blessing to mankind. 

In a case which recently came before the court 
of dernier resort for decision, I had occasion to 
examine the question, and expressed the opinion 
that a beverage cannot properly be considered as 
a strong or inebriating liquor, if none of those 
who use it ever get intoxicated or unduly excited 
by such use, or when it is impossible for any one 
to drink a sufficient quantity to produce such an 
effect. But every liquor which contains alcohol 
enough to produce inebriating effects, even in iso- 
lated cases, when taken in excessive quantities, or 
by continued use, is undoubtedly an intoxicating 
drink, and should be avoided as such by Chris- 


| tians, as well as by the friends of Temperance. 


For it is such a strong drink as the Scriptures de- 
nounce as a curse instead of a blessing; and as 
productive of wo and misery, not only to those 
who use it, but also to him who tempts them to 
drink. 

The Lectures of the Doctor would have been 
imperfect, however, and might have been inju- 
rious to the cause of Temperance, if they had 
stopped with the establishment of the distinction 
between good wine, which the Bible commends as 
a blessing, and intoxicating wines, which it de- 
nounces asa curse. Every one must admit that 
liquors produced by the fermentation of the juice of 
grapes, or other fruits, or by the fermentation of 
grain and other farinaceous substances, become 
intoxicating as soon as the vinous fermentation is 
complete. They may not, however, be so imme- 
diately after the vinous fermentation commences, 
if it is impossible for any one, at that time, to 
drink enough of the liquid to produce the least 
unnatural excitement. But the dividing line be- 
tween such imperfectly fermented liquors as can 
and do produce inebriation, and such as cannot 
possibly intoxicate any one until the process of 
fermentation is further advanced, cannot be dis- 
covered and defined by human science. The lec- 
turer, therefore, properly as well as very wisely, 
urges us to act upon the principle of not doing any - 
thing which may possibly be the means of another’s 
injury. And weshould not use even the unferment- 
ed juice of the grape, as a common beverage, be- 
cause it might, and probably would, cause others 
to err by using that which can produce intoxica- 
tion, and which may lead to their ruin. 

The friends of Temperance are not contending 
for impracticable theories, whether true or false ; 
but they are endeavoring to urge upon others cor- 
rect principles of action, which must and will have 
the effect to produce practical results. And to 
understand the force and probable benefits of the 
Doctor’s Lectures upon the Temperance cause, 
they must be considered together as a whole. 
Taking them together, it will be seen that he has 
done much to rescue the language of inspired 
wisdom from the unhallowed uses to which many 
had attempted to pervert it, for the purpose of 
vindicating the drinking usages of society. He 
has also done much to relieve the minds of many 
sincere Christians from error, who had been 
taught to believe their Saviour had sanctioned 
the use of intoxicating wine as a beverage. And 
I think his Lectures will not be found to contain 
anything to encourage the use of wines, or of any 
liquors produced by fermentation, as a common 
drink, in any stages of their fermentation. On 
the contrary, I believe that every unprejudiced 
man who reads these Lectures attentively, especial- 
ly every believer in the divine authority of the Bi- 
ble, will arise from their perusal as good, if not a 
better friend of the great principle of total absti- 
nence from everything that can intoxicate as he 
ever was before. 

I cannot say that I regret the publication of 
your strictures on these Lectures, as I believe it 
will be productive of great good to the cause, of 
which you are such a devoted and efficient friend ; 
for their publication in our journal, which has 
such an extended circulation, will induce thou- 
sands to examine the Doctor’s Lectures particu- 
larly, who might otherwise let them pass without a 
perusal. And the scintillations of intellect occa- 
sioned by free discussion must always produce 
light upon the minds of those who are within the 
reach of their influence. I should, however. deep- 
ly deplore the occurrence of anything which would 
fix upon the public mind the unfounded belief 
that there are any differences in principle between 
the executive committee and officers of the Amer- 
ican Temperance Union and Dr. Nott, or the dis- 
tinguished friend and patron of the cause who 
has assumed the gratuitous publication of these 
valuable Lectures. I hope, therefore, you will free- 
ly publish in the Journal of the Union any remarks 
which either of those gentlemen may think rop- 

er to make in reply to your criticism. Beery 
difference in opinion is not a difference in prin- 
ciple. And I have no doubt that in the end you 
will be satisfied that Dr. Nott is as firm and de- 
voted # friend of the principle of Temper- 
ance, “total abstinence from all intoxi 


oxicating liquors as 
@ beverage,” a8 myself, or any other officer of our 


Yours, with 
R. ty WarwoRrg, 
President A. T. U. 
Rey. J. 
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Saratoca Srrinas, February 20, 1847. 

Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 13th inst, 
requesting me to express an opinion whether i 
was your duty to desist from circulating Dr. Nott’s 
Lectures on the Scriptural differences: between 
the unfermented blood of the grape and thé intox- 
icating Wines and other strong liquors of Pales- 
tine, it is only necessary for me to send youa 
copy of a letter which I addressed to Mr. Marsh 
last evening. You will see that, in my letter to 
the Secretary of the American Temperance Union, 
I have expressed my opinion freely and decidedly 
in favor of the Lectures, as calculated very mate- 
rially to aid the great principle of Temperance, 
«total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage” And my official duties will not permit me 
to examine your correspondence with Mr. Marsh, 
or to reply to your communication more at length. 
My opinion on the Doetor’s Lectures is founded 
upon a careful examination of them, in connec- 
tion with the great principles of ‘Temperance, 
some time since. It is hardly necessary for me to 
say that there is nothing in the strictures alluded 
to which has in any manner changed the opinion 
which I had previously formed. 

Yours, with respect, R. H. Watwortn. 

EC. Devavan, Esq. 


Ausany, March 15, 1847. 
Dear Sir: We have carefully perused the let- 
ter of the 19th ult., by Chancellor Walworth, to 
the Secretary of the American ‘Temperance Union, 
and the learned and excellent Lectures of Dr. Nott 
therein referred to, so fullof Temperance in every 
sense of that good word, and entirely concur with 
the Chancellor in his views of these Lectures, and 
of your enterprise in spreading them before the 
public. 
We are severally and cordially yours, 
O. Scovit, Henry N. Poutman, 
Daniet Capy, Azor Taser, 
J.A.Srencer, B. R. Woop, 
New York Central Temperance Committee. 
E. C. Dezavan, Esq. 





To the Executive Committee of the American Temper- 
ance Union. 

Genttemen: We have regretted to perceive, in 
several late numbers of the Journal of Temper- 
ance, that your editor disapproves of Dr. Nott’s 
teaching, and Mr. Delavan’s circulating, the opin- 
ion that wine is rightfully distinguished into in- 
toxicating and unintoxicuting beverage, and that 
the former is the wine styled the “mocker,” and 
condemned by the Bible, and the latter (the pure 
blood of the grape) the wine pronounced a bless- 
ing, and granted to Jacob for a beverage. 

We are led to address you by reason of the dis- 
tinction taken and the doctrines taught in these 
Lectures, being the same which have been taken 
and taught in works sanctioned and published by 
ourselves, and because we firmly believe this dis- 
tinction to be intelligible and sound, and the only 
one which avoids a conflict with the unyielding 
laws of nature or the infallible word of God. 

Considering these Lectures as a pre-eminently 
able and convincing argument against the use of 
all intoxicating liquors, especially against the use 
of wine of every sort, as a beverage, among the more 
wealthy and fashionable classes of the community, 
we cannot but approve the course Mr. Delavan 
has taken, and hope he will persevere in his en- 
deavors to give them a wide circulation, and we 
take the liberty of soliciting your careful atten- 
tion to these Lectures—to their richness in scien- 
tific and historical facts and illustrations, their 
kindness, candor, force, and eloquence of argu- 
ment, and their peculiar fitness to disabuse the 
mind of the Christian public of those perversions 
of Scriptures from which the cause of Temperance 
has suffered so much in times past, in the hope 
that Mr. D. may enjoy the benefit of your coun- 
tenance and co-operation in this beneficial enter- 
prise. 

' We are, very respectfully and truly, yours, 


B. R. Woop, Purtie Puerprs, 
Ira Harris, I. N. Wycxorr, 
B. T. Wetcu, Henry N. Poutman, 


Barent P. Staats, Azor Taner, 
Ex. Com. New York State Tem. Soc. 
Avsany, March 16, 1847. 


[The two last preceding letters were sent tothe 
Journal, but were not published.] 





In a letter to the Editor of the Enquirer, from 


| that eminent Biblical critic, Rev. Dr. Moses Stew- 


art, Andover, Mass., he remarks : 

“T have read the discourses, (of Dr. Nott.) and 
have no hesitation in saying that they are power- 
ful, eloquent, argumentative, candid, and kind, 
without exaggeration, and without any timid 
shrinking from a full length portrait. If Dr. Nott 
had been raised up for nothing else, it would have 
been a great end to be accomplished, to write these 
discourses. My compliments and my earnest con- 
gratulations to him, on the ground of his com- 
plete success in his noble and benevolent under- 
taking. Sero in calum redeat, even asober heathen 
would say to him ; i. e., Late may he return to glory! 
or, in other words, Long may he still live! The 
criticisms that I should have to make, in the way 


| of calling in question, would be ‘few and far be- 


tween’ Ideem them unnecesary. My meed of 
praise is in full measure, ‘heaped up and running 
over! 

“Yes, give as many wings as you can to such a 
messenger, and let him visit the whole English 
world. God has given you an opportunity to do 
more good than many kings and princes have. 
Use it to your utmost, and then ascribe all the 
glory to him.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 
A song of the early times out West, 
And our green old forest home, 
Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 
Across the bosom come! 
A song for the free and gladsome life 
In those early days we led, 
With a teeming soil beneath our fect, 
And a smiling heaven o’erhead! 
Oh, the waves of life danced merrily, 
And had a joyous flow, 
In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago! 


The hunt, the shot, the glorious chase, 

. The captured elk or deer; 

The camp, the big bright fire, and then 
The rich and wholesome cheer; 

The sweet, sound sleep at dead of night, 
By our camp-fire blazing high— 

Unbroken by the wolf’s long howl, 
And the panther springing by. 

Oh, merrily passed the time, despite 
Our wily Indian foe, 

In the days when we were Pioneers, 

Fifty years ago. 


We shunn’d not dabor when ’twas due, 
We wrought with right good will; 
And for the homes we won for them ’ 
Our children bless us still. 
We lived not hermit lives, but oft 
In social converse met; 
And fires of love were kindled then, 
That burn on warmly yet. 
Oh, pleasantly the stream of life 
Pursued its constant flow. 
In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago. 
We felt that we were fellow men; 
We felt we were a band, 
Sustained here in the wilderness 
By Heaven’s upholding hand. 
And when the solemn Sabbath came, 
We gathered in the wood, 
And lifted up our hearts in prayer 
To God the only good. 
Our temples then were earth and sky; 
None others did we know 
In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago. 
Our forest life was rough and rude, 
And dangers closed us round ; 
But here, amid the green old trees, 
We freedom sought and fownd. 
Oft through our dwellings wintry blasts 
Would rush with shriek and moan; 
We cared not though they were but trail, 
We felt they were our own! 
Oh, free and manly lives we led, 
Mid verdure or mid snow 
In the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago. 
But now our course of life is short ; 
And as from day to day 
We're walking on with halting step, 
And fainting by the way, 
Another land more bright thau this 
To our dim sight appears; 
And on our way to it we’ll soon 
n be Pioneers; 
Yet, while we linger, we may all 
A backward glance still throw 
To the days when we were Pioneers, 
Fifty years ago. 
ebdaaebeaenat. 

A Ministerine Ancet.—In one of the letters 
describing incidents of the battle of Buena Vista, 
we find the following: F 

“There was one little scene on the field, which 
excited great sympathy. A Mexican woman was 
found in a gorge under one of the peaks of the 
mountain, having about her ten or twelve of her 
countrymen, five or six of whom were dead. She 
was endeavoring to make the beds of the living as 
easy as she could, by removing the stones from 
under them, and placing their heads upon her 
own person. She refused bread and water her- 
self, tendering everything that was offered her to 
the sufferers about her. It was almost the only 
bright spot on that bloody und. A monument 
should be raised to her, which should stand as lo 
as the battle of Buena Vista is remembered. 
saw the good woman afterward in one of the 
wagons, With her wounded men, apparently full of 
joy and hope, thankful, I suppose, that she had 
fallen into merciful hands.” 





An Irtsn Beccar.—An Irishman, who had been 
begging piteously, was taken up before the War- 
rington magistrates the other day, and, on search- 
ing —oe was found but a large ball of 
soap. He prayed they would not take that from 
him, as “he liked to be clean, though he was 

” The earnestness of his entreaty led the 
ntlemen to cut the piece of soap in two, and in- 
side was found £16ingold, 











F¥om the Columbian Magazine for May. 
THE MAN THAT KILLED HIS NEIGHBORS, 


BY L, MARIA CHILD. 


It is curious to observe how & man’s spiritual 
state reflects itself in the people and animals around 
him—nay, in the very garments, trees, and stones. 

Reuben Black was an infestation in the neigh- 


borhood where he resided. The very sight of 


him produced effects similar to a Hindoo magical 
tune, called Rang, which is said to bring on clouds, 
storms, and earthquakes. His wife seemed lean, 
sharp, and uncomfortable. The heads of his boys 
had a bristling aspect, as if each hair stood on end 
with perpetual fear. The cows poked out their 
horns horizontally, as soon a8 he opened the barn- 
yard gates. ‘The dog dropped his tail between his 
legs, and eyed him askance, to see what humor he 
was in. ‘Ihe cat looked wild and scraggy, and 
had been known to rush straight up the chimney 
when he moved towards her. Fanny Kemble’s 
expressive description of the Pennsylvania stage- 
horses was exactly suited to Reuben’s poor old 
nag. “His hide resembled an old hair trunk.” 
Continual whipping and kicking had made him 
such a stoic, that no amount of biows could quick- 
en his pace, no chirruping could change the de- 
jected drooping of his head. All his natural lan- 
guage said, ag plain as a horse could say it, that he 
was @ most unhappy beast. Even the trees on 
Reuben’s premises had a gnarled and knotted ap- 


pearance. The bark wept little sickly tears of 


gum, and the branches grew awry, as if they felt 
the continual discord, and made sorry faces at 
each other behind the owner’s back. His fields 
were red with sorrel or run over with mullen. 
Everything seemed as hard and arid as his own 
visage. Every day he cursed the town and the 
neighborhood, because they poisoned his dogs, and 
stoned his hens, and shot his cats. Continual law- 
suits involved him in so much expense, that he 
had neither time nor money to spend in the im- 
provement of his farm. 

Against Joe Smith, a poor laborer in the neigh- 
borhood, he had brought three suits in succession. 
Joe said he had returned a spade he had borrowed, 
and Reuben swore he had not. He sued Joe, and 
recovered damages, for which he ordered the sher- 
iff to seize his pig. Joe, in his wrath, called him 
an old swindler, and a curse to the neighborhood. 
These remarks were soon repeated to Reuben. 
He brought an action for libel, and recovered 
twenty-five cents. Provoked at the laugh this 
occasioned, he watched for Joe to pass by, and set 
his dog upon him, screaming furiously, “Call me 
an old swind’er again, will you?” An evil spirit 
is more contagious than the plague. Joe went 
home and scolded his wife, boxed little Joe’s ears, 
and kicked the cat, and not one of them knew 
what it was all for. A fortnight after, Reuben’s 
big dog was found dead by poison. Whereupon, 
he brought another action against Joe Smith, and, 
not being able to prove him guilty of the charge 
of a dog murder, he took his revenge by poison- 
ing a pet lamb belonging to Mrs. Smith. Thus 
the bad game went on, with mutual worriment 
and loss. Joe’s temper grew more and more vin- 
dictive, and the love of talking over his troubles 
at the grog shop increased upon him. Poor Mrs. 
Smith cried, and said it was all owing to Reuben 
Black; fora better-hearted man never fived than 
her Joe, when she first married him. 

Such was the state of things when Simeon 
Green purchased the farm adjoining Reuben’s. 
The estate had been much neglected, and had 
caught thistles and mullen from the neighboring 
fields. But Simeon was a diligent man, blessed 
by nature with a healthy organization and a ge- 
nial temperament ; and a wise and kind education 
had aided nature in the perfection of her goodly 
work. 

His steady perseverance and industry soon 
changed the aspect of things on the furm. River 
mud, autumn leaves, old shoes, and old bones, 
were all put in requisition to assist in the produc- 
tion of use and beauty. The trees, with branches 
pruned, and bark scraped free from moss and in- 
sects, soon looked clean and vigorous. Fields of 
grain waved where weeds had rioted. Persian 
lilacs bowed gracefully over the simple gateway. 
Michigan roses covered half the house with their 
abundant clusters. Even the rough rock, which 
formed the door-step,.was edged with golden moss. 
The sleek horse, feeding in clover, tossed his mane 
and neighed when his master came near ; as much 
as to say, “ The world is all the pleasanter for hav- 
ing you in it, Simeon Green!” The old cow, 
fondling her calf under the great walnut tree, 
walked up to him with a serious, friendly face, 
asking for the slices of sugar beet he was wont to 
give her. Chanticleer, strutting about with his 
troop of plump hens and downy little chickens, 
took no trouble to keep out of his way, but flapped 
his glossy wings, and crowed a welcome in his 
very face, When Simeon turned his steps home- 
ward, the boys threw their caps and ran, shouting, 
“Father’s coming!” and little Mary went tod- 
dling up to him, with a dandelion blossom to place 
in his button hole. His wife was a woman of few 
words, but she sometimes said to her neighbors, 
with a quiet kind of satisfaction, “ Everybody loves 
my husband that knows him. They can’t help it.” 

Simeon Green’s acquaintances knew that he 
was never engaged in a lawsuit in his life; but 
they predicted that he would find it impossible to 
avoid it now. They told him his next neighbor 
was determined to quarrel with people, whether 
they would or not; that he was like John Lil- 
burne, of whom Judge Jenkins said, “If the 
world was emptied of every person but himself, 
Lilburne woul: still quarrel with John, and John 
with Lilburne.” 

“Ts that his character?” said Simeon. 
exercises it upon me, I will soon kill him.” 

In every neighborhood there are individuals 
who like to foment disputes, not from any defi- 
nite intention of malice or mischief, but merely 
because it makes a little ripple of excitement in 
the dull stream of life, like a contest between 
dogs or game-cocks. Such people were not slow 
in repeating Simeon Green’s remark about his 
wrangling neighbor. “Kill me, will he?’ ex- 
claimed Reuben. He said no more; but his 
tightly compressed mouth had such a significant 
expression that his dog dodged him, as he would 
the track of a tiger. That very night Reuben 
turned his horse into the highway, in hopes he 
would commit some depredations on neighbor 
Green’s premises. But Joe Smith, seeing the ani- 
mal at large, let down the bars of Reuben’s own 
cornfield, and the poor beast walkéd in, and feast- 
ed as he had not done for many a year. It would 
have been a great satisfaction to Reuben, if he 
could have brought a lawsuit against his horse; 
butas it was, he was obliged to content himself with 
beating him. His next exploit was to shoot Mary 
Green’s handsome chanticleer, because he stood 
on the stone wall and crowed, in the ignorant joy 
of his heart, two inches beyond the frontier line 
that bounded the contiguous farms. Simeon said 
he was sorry for the poor bird, and sorry because 
his wife and children liked the pretty creature; 
but, otherwise, it was no great matter. He had 
been intending to build a poultry yard, with a 
good high fence, that his hens might not annoy 
his neighbors; and now he was admonished to 
make haste and do it. He would build them a 
snug warm house to roost in; they should have 
plenty of gravel and oats, and room to promenade 
back and forth, and crow and cackle to their 
hearts’ content; there they could enjoy them- 
selves, and be out of harm’s way. 

But Reuben Black had a degree of ingenuity 
and perseverance which might have produced 
great results for mankind, had those qualities 
been devoted to some more noble purpose than 
provoking quarrels. A pear tree in his garden 
very improperly stretched over a friendly arm 
into Simeon Green’s premises. Whether the 
sunny state of things there had a cheering effect 
on the tree, I know not; but it happened that the 
overhanging bough bore more abundant fruit, and 
glowed with a richer hue, than the other boughs. 
One day, little George Green, as he went whistling 
along, picked up a pear that had fallen into his 
father’s garden. The instant he touched it, he 
felt something on the back of his neck, like the 
sting of a wasp. It was Reuben Black’s whip, 
followed by such a storm of angry words that the 
poor child rushed into the house in an “agony of 
terror. But this experiment failed also. The 
boy was soothed by his mother, and told not to go 
near the pear tree again; and there the matter 
ended. : 

This imperturbable good nature vexed Reuben 
more than all the tricks and taunts he met from 
others. Evil efforts he could understand, and re- 
pay with compound interest ; but he did not know 
what to make of this perpetual forbearance. It 
seemed to him there must be something contempt- 
uous in it, He disliked Simeon more than all 
the rest of the town put together, because he 
made him feel so uncomfortably in the wrong, 
and did not afford him the slightest pretext for 
complaint. It was annoying to see everything in 
his neighbor’s domains looking so happy, and pre- 
senting such a bright contrast to the forlornness 
of his own. When their wagons passed each other 
on the road, it seemed as if Simeon’s horse tossed 
his head higher, and flung out his mane, as if he 
knew he was going by Reuben Black’s old nag. 
He often said he supposed Green covered his 
house with roses and honeysuckles, on purpose to 
shame his bare walls. But he didn’t care—not 
he! He wasn’t going to be fool enough to rot 
we boards with such stuff. But no one resented 

is disparaging remarks, or sought to provoke 
him in any oy The roses smiled, the horse 
neighed, and the calf capered; but none of them 
had the least idea that they were insulting Reu- 
ben Black. Eyen the dog had no malice in his 
heart, though he did one night chase home his 
geese, and bark at them through the bars. Reu- 
ben told his master, the next day; he swore he 
would bring an action against him if he didn’t 
keep ki at home; and Simeon answered, 
very qui that he would try to take better care 


“Tf he 











of him. For several days a strict watch was kept, 
in hopes ‘Towzer would worry the geese again; 
but they paced home undisturbed, and not a soli- 
tary bow-wow furnished excuse for a lawsuit. : 
‘The new neighbors not only declined bao - 
ing, but they occasionally made positive ag 
toward a friendly relation. Simeon’s wile a 
Mrs. Black a large basket full of very fine cher- 
ries, Pleased with the unexpected attention, she 


cordially replied, “Tell your mother it was very | 


kind of her, and I am very much obliged to her.” 
Reabei, who sat smoking in the chimney corner, 
listened to this message once without any impa- 
tience, except whiffing the smoke through his 
pipe a little faster ana fiercer than usual. But 
when the boy was going out of the door, and the 
friendly words were repeated, he exclaimed, 
“ Don’t make a fool of yourself, Peg. They want 
to give usa hint to send a basket of our pears; 
that’s the upshot of the business. You may send 
’em a basket, when they are ripe; for I scorn to 
be under obligation, especially to your smooth- 
tongue folks.” Poor Peggy, whose arid life had 
been for the moment refreshed with a little dew 
of kindness, admitted distrust into her bosom, and 
the halo that radiated round the ripe glowing 
cherries departed. 

Not long after this advance toward good neigh- 
borhood, some laborers employed py Simeon 
Green, passing over a bit of marshy ground, with 
a heavy team, stuck fast in a bog, occasioned by a 
long continued rain. The poor oxen were en- 
tirely unable to extricate themselves, and Simeon 
ventured to ask assistance from his waspish 
neighbor, who was working at a short distance. 
Reuben replied, gruffly, “i/ve got enough to do 
to attend to my own business.” ‘Lhe civil request 
that he might be allowed to use his oxen and 
chains for a few moments being answered in the 
same surly tone, Simeon silently walked off, in 
search of a more obliging neighbor. 

The men, who were left waiting with the pa- 
tient, suffering oxen, scolded about Reuben’s ill 
nature, and said they hoped he would get stuck in 
the same bog himself. ‘heir employer rejoined, 
“If he does, we will do our duty, and help him 
out.” “ There’s such a thing as being too good na- 
tured,” said they. “If Reuben Black takes the 
notion that people are afraid of him, it makes 
him trample on them worse than ever.” 

“Oh, wait a while,” replied Mr. Green, smiling. 
“T will kill him before long. Wait and see if | 
don’t kill him.” 

It chanced, soon after, that Reuben’s team did 
stick fast in the same bog, as the workmen had 
wished. Simeon noticed it from a neighboring 
field, and gave directions that the oxen and chains 
should be immediately conveyed to his assistance. 
The men laughed, shook their heads, and said it 
was good enough for the old hornet. They, how- 
ever, cheerfully proceeded to do as their employer 
requested. “You are in a bad situation, neigh- 
bor,” said Simeon, as he came alongside of the 
foundered team. “But my men are coming with 
two yoke of oxen, and I think we shall soon man- 
age to help you out.” “ You may take your oxen 
back again,” replied Reuben, quickly. “I don’t 
want any of your help.” It a very friendly tone, 
Simeon answered, “1 cannot consent to do that ; 
for evening is coming on, and you have a very 
little time to lose. It is a bad job at any time, but 
it will be still worse in the dark.” “Light or 
dark, I don’t ask your help,” replied Reuben, em- 
phatically. “I wouldn’t help you out of the bog 
the other day when you asked me.” “The trouble 


I had in relieving my poor oxen teaches me to | 


sympathize with others in the same situation. 
Don’t let us waste words about it, neighbor. It 
is impossible for me to go home and leave you 
her in the bog, and night coming on.” 

The team was soon drawn out, and Simeon and 
his men went away, without waiting for thanks. 
When Reuben went home that night, he was un- 
usually thoughtful. After smoking awhile in 
deep contemplation, he gently knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, and said, with a sigh, “ Peg, Simeon 
Green has killed me!” “What do you mean,” 
said his wife, dropping her knitting, with a look of 
surprise. “You know when he first came into 
this neighborhood, he said he'd kill me,’ replied 
Reuben; “and he has done it. 


I told him I had enough to do to attend to my own 
business. To-day my team stuck fast in the same 
bog, and he came with two yoke of oxen to draw 
it out. I felt sort of ashamed to have him lend me 
a hand, so I told him I didn’t want any of his | 
help; but he answered, just as pleasant as if noth- 
ing contrary had ever happened, that night was 
coming on, and he was not willing to leave me in 
the mud.” “He is a pleasant-spoken man, and 





The other day | 
he asked me to help his team out of the bog, and | 


the friendly offer. Some said he would be a green- 
horn if he did; for it was manifestly a trap to 
catch him. But he who had committed the dis- 
honest deed alone knew whence that benevolent 
offer came; and he knew that Simeon Green was 
not a man to set traps for his fellow-creatures. 

A few nights afterwards, a timid knock was 
heard at Simeon’s door, just as the family were 
retiring to rest. When the door was opened, Joe 
Smith was seen on the steps, with a load of hides 
on his shoulder. Without raising his eyes, he 
said, in a low, humble tone, “I have brought these 
back, Mr. Green. Where shall I put them?” 

“Wait a moment till I can light a lantern, and 
I will go to the barn with you,” he replied. “Then 
you will come in and tell me how it happened. 
We will see what can be done for you.” 

Mrs. Green knew that Joe often went hungry, 
and had become accustomed to the stimulus of 
rum. She therefore hastened to make hot coffee 
and brought from the closet some cold meat and 
a pie. 

When they returned from the barn, she said: 
“I thought you might feel better for a little warm 
supper, neighbor Smith.” 

Joe turned his back toward her, and did not 
speak. Ie leaned his head against the chimney, 
and, after a moment’s silence, he said, in a choked 
voice— 

“It was the first time I ever stole anything, and 
I have felt very bad about it. I don’t know how 
it is, I didn’t think once I should ever come to 
be whatIam. But I took to quarreling, and then 
to drinking. Since I began to go down hill, every- 
body gives me a kick. You are the first man that 
has offered me a helpinghand. My wife is feeble, 
and my children starving. You have sent them 
many a meal, God bless you! and yet I stole the 
hides from you, meaning to sell them the first 
chance I could get. But [ tell you the truth, Mr. 
Green, it is the first time I ever deserved the name 
of thief.” 

“Let it be the last, my friend,” said Simeon, 
pressing his hand kindly. “The secret shall re- 
main between ourselves, You are young, and can 
make up lost time. Come, now, give mea promise 
that you will not drink one drop of intoxicating 
liquor for a year, and I will employ you to-mor- 
row, at good wages. Mary will see to your fam- 
ily early in the morning; and perhaps we may 
find some employment for them also. The little 
boy can at least pick up stones. But, eat a bit 
now, and drink some hot coffee. It will keep you 
from wanting to drink anything stronger to-night. 
You will find it hard to abstain at first, Joseph ; 
but keep up.a brave heart, for the sake of your 
wife and children, and it will soon become easy. 





When you feel the need of coffee, tell my Mary, 
and she will always give it to you.” 

Joe tried to eat and drink, but the food seemed 
to choke him. He was nervous and excited. Af- 
ter an ineffectual effort to compose himself, he 
laid his head on the table, and wept like a child. 

After a while, Simeon persuaded him to bathe 
his head in cold water; and heateand drank with 
a good appetite. When he went away, the kind- 
hearted host said— 

“Try to do well, Joseph, and you shall always 
find a friend in me.” 

The poor fellow pressed his hand, and replied, 
“T understand now how it is you kill bad neigh- 
bors.” 


day, and remained in it many years, an honest and 
faithful man. 








EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Oftice Agent. 


EW MILLINERY.—Muiss Morey will this day open 





braid, and Leghorn flats. 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 


ner. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. 


Byrne HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York; by 
May 6.—+f J. LELAND MOORE. 
TANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor ui 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 





always has a pretty word to say to the boys. His 


wife seems to be a-nice neighborly body, too.” | 
Reuben made no answer ; but, after meditating | 
| 


awhile, he remarked, “Peg, you know that big 
ripe melon down at the bottom of the garden? 
you may as well carry it over there in the morn- 
ing.” His wife said she would, without asking 
him to explain where “ over there” was. 

But when the’ morning came, Reuben walked 
back and forth, and round and round, with that | 
sort of aimless activity often manifested by hens | 
and by fashionable idlers, who feel restless, and 
don’t know what to run after. At length the | 
cause of his uncertain movements was explained, 


“T guess I may as well carry the melon myself, | 
In my flurry down | 


and thank him for his oxen. 
there in the marsh, I didn’t think to say that I 
was obliged to him.” 

He marched off toward the garden, and his wife 
stood at the door, with one hand on her hip and 
the other shading the sun from her eyes, to see if 
he would carry the melon into Simeon Green’s 
house. It was the most remarkable incident that 
had ever happened since her marriage. 
hardly believe her own eyes. He walked quick, 
as if afraid he should not be able to carry the un- 
usual impulse into action if he stopped to recon- 
sider the question. When he found himself in 
Mr. Green’s house, he felt extremely awkward, 
and hastened to say, “Mrs. Green, here is a 
melon my wife sent to you, and we reckon it’s a 
ripe one.” Without manifesting any surprise at 
such unexpected courtesy, the friendly matron 
thanked him, and invited him to sit down. But he 
stood playing with the latch of the door, and, with- 
out raising his eyes, said, “ May be Mr. Green 
ain’t in this morning ?” 

“He is at the pump, and will be in directly,” 
she replied; and before her words were spoken 
the honest man walked in, with a face as fresh 
and bright as a June morning. Hestepped right 
up to Reuben, shook his hand cordially, and said, 
“J am glad to see you, neighbor. Take a chair ; 
take a chair.” 

“Thank you, I can’t stop,” replied Reuben. 
He pushed his hat on one side, rubbed his head, 
looked out of the window, and then said, sud- 
denly, as if by a desperate effort, “'The fact is, 
Mr. Green, I didn’t behave right about the oxen.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” replied Mr. Green. 
“Perhaps I shall get into the bog again some of 
these rainy days. If I do, 1 shall know who to 
call upon.” 

“Why, you see,” said Reuben, still very much 
confused, and avoiding Simeon’s mild, clear eye 
“you see the neighbors here are very ugly. If i 
had always lived by such neighbors as you are, I 
shouldn’t be just as I am.” 

“ Ah, well, we must try to be to others what we 
want them to be to us,” rejoined Simeon. “You 
know the good book says so. I have learned by 
experience that if we speak kind words we hear 
kind echoes. If we try to make others happy, it 
fills them with a wish to make us happy. Per- 
haps you and I can bring the neighborhood round 
in time. Who knows? Let us try, Mr. Black, 
let us try. And come and look at my orchard. I 
want to show you a tree which I have grafted 
with very choice applies. If you like, I will pro- 
cure you some scions from the’same stock.” 

They went into the orchard together, and friend- 
ly chat soon put Reuben at his ease. When he 
returned home, he made no remarks about his 
visit; for he could not, as yet, summon sufficient 
greatness of soul to tell his wife that he had con- 
tessed himselfin the wrong. A gun stood behind 
the kitchen door, in readiness to shoot Mr.Green’s 
dog for having barked at his horse. He now fired 
the contents into the air, and put the gun away 
into the barn. From that day henceforth he 
never sought for any pretext to quarrel with the 
dog or his master. A short time after, Joe Smith, 
to his utter astonishment, saw him pat Towzer on 
the head, and heard him say, “ Good fellow !” 

Simeon Green was far too magnanimous to re- 
peat to any one that his quarrelsome neighbor had 
confessed himself to blame. He merely smiled as 
he said to his wife, “1 thought we should kill him, 
after a while.” 

Joe Smith did not believe in such doctrines. 
When he heard of the adventures in the marsh, 
he said: “Sim Green’s a fool. When he first 
came here, he talked very big about killing folks, 
if they didn’t mind their P’s and Q’s. But he 
don’t appear to have as much spirit as a worm ; 
for a worm will turn when it’s trod upon.” 

Poor Joe had grown more intemperate and more 
quarrelsome, till, at last, nobody would employ 
him. About a year after the memorable incident 
of the watermelon, some one stole several valuable 
hides from Mr. Green, He did not mention the 
circumstance to any one but his wife; and they 
both had reason for suspectirig that Joe was the 
thief. The next week, the following anonymous 
advertisement appeared in the newspaper of the 
county : 

“Whosoever stole a lot of hides on Friday night. 
the 5th of the present month, is hereby informed 
that the owner hasasincere wish to be his friend. 
If poverty tempted him to this false step, the own- 
er will keep the whole transaction a secret, and 
will gladly put him in the way of obtaining money 
by means more likely to bring him peace of 
mind.” 

This singular advertisement of course excited 
a deal of remark. There was much debate 


| 


She could | 








whether or not the thief would avail himself of 


cations, No.5 Spruce street, New 


of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 


lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- | 


tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Truru, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sia- | 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a | 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- | 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to sayjithat among a large assortment of Publications 
-may befdund the following: 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and 


hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New 
supplying himselt with a quantity ofour Publications. Orders 


from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- | 


ing how the parcel may be sent. 


will be promptly attended | 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 








Rk. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 

of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 
f gor BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 

found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


HALL, No. 8 Eutaw street, opposite the Hutaw House, | 
e Bultimore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April29. | 


N AULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of | 
Pine and Lexington sireeis, Baltimore. All wares de- | 
livered in any part of the city, free ofcartage. Aprfi29. | 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON, | 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and | 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. | 
April 29.—tf 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north | 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, | 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


O PERSONS OUT OF WORKK.—A rare chance for | 
turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the | 
retail of the National Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, | 
Baltimore. April 29. 
ILVER WARE, of every description and style, manutac- 
tured by A. E. Warner, No. 5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29. 


c= RLES PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith | 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 | 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells | 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most | 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 


ICHARD MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, | 
has permanently located his establishment in the Wash- | 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- | 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus- 
tomers, on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. | 
April 29. . 
Great Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. Leacn, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for | 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
sertedat from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artificial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience, Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pherie principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfeet 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—tf 
REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cal- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER. 


A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market-—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can bt ex- 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims's celebrated siz-shotters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


— JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 

‘ Refer to Thomas H. Ming, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
einnati ; Hon. 9. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A.W. F in, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio ; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentueky ; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
Jan. 7. 
























































at Law, 


| 
He entered into Mr. Green’s service the next | 





and Foreign | 


au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest | 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and | 
pedal braid bonnets, China pearl and fine English straws, | 
gimps and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) | 
Buena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very | 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French | 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence | 


Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, | 

' 

Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- | 

| 

May 13—tf | 

| 

| detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica 
| tion to the Principal. 


ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publis | 
York.—The subscri- | 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American | 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends | 


| worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errors 


Blanchard; Home, | 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of | 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke; | 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- | 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, | 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- | 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- | 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, | 


ork, will think of leaving the city without | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorne: 
and Commissioner to take Depositions peer 4 Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the States of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on ~~ street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist concern. Jan. 7. 


(CHARLES B. PURNELL, Draper and Tailor, southeast 
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ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY for the a 
* ency, } 
ro rare and cheap Publications,/ No. 10 North pty of 
eget this establishment, a variety of rare and ches. 
oks are for sale, among which are the =“enp 

- when Works—embracing his 

escent, Love and Parentage, Matrimony, Phre ~ 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs Fowles gical 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do. Seema’ 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memor y,P vag 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c, iaiiesed 


Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man El 
» Sie- 


ments of Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion i 

and Diet, && 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing iis Teacher of tac 
Library of Health, Young Wife, You rath, 


following : 
Phrenology 5 Hereditary 


- Husband, Y 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide " yt Oung 
Use of Tobaceo, ed ¢, Young Mother, the 
Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life I 


tures to Young Men, &e. - 

Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses o 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. 

Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do 
ner’s Peace Oration; Jackson on Peace; Dods’s Lect 
Mesmerism; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Uneons, 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument re 4 
very Consistent with Christianity; Emancipation jj, 9)" 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem ; Wiley & Putnam’s qe; 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cook: for? eens 
ous works on.the Water Cure; do. on the newscience 
nography ; Lowell’s and Longfellow’s Poems; 
tan; Illustrated Magazines, &e. 

The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post Nes!’ 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &c, ¢) 
lishers’ prices. Dar 4 

Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted to; 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purch: a 
distance, at a smali additional cost for postage. 


pes THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. Sranvrorp, son),,., 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Ballimor, ee : 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashions), 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every deseris, 
and material, and of the best quality, at the follow; 
charges, reduced from hia former prices. He xe] 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, 04 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s aud Ties, $1.2 | 2 

Tian Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1; White Sat 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made fp 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April » 

INDOW SHADES.—Gerorce Fayavx has removeq 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of Sout) 

and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continnye ¢, 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country fro; 
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Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will eR 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &e. He 


respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have 4 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $% 
per pair. April 22. 
LA J ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney und Counselio 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio, Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune. 
tually attended to. an, 2 
Sy eg & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors « 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER, 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 
H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and Genera) 
Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
{cz All professional business promptly attended_to. 
Feb. 4.—6t* 


NV ORRIS HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 183 Chestnut st 

south side, between Seventh and Eighth streets, P 
delphia. This establishment offers accommodations for | 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Temper 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home. 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and breakfast 
time for the morning lines, at moderate chrrges. Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold baths in the hi use, 

OF Sons of Temperance can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet. 
ing of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 

March 11.—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietor. 


HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Luduw street 
e opposite the Eutaw House, Bualtimore.—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Ottice 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Uo, 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Par 
terng for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order 
‘awing School.—I\nstruction given in the art of Draw 
ing. April 22 
R. JOHN KOSE, Botanic Physician, and Proctition 
of Eleetro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between !2 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fuyette st 
Jirst door east of Howurd street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a se 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, aud on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in th: 
best style for those who prefer finding theirown cloth. Aj 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac. 
tion. April 22—1 
\V OUN'T PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, Anijes 
Mussachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nasu, A. M., Principe 
This is a select family school, possessing every advautage 
of location, and adapted to the care and instruction of boys 
from eight years of age and upward, till thoroughly prepared 
for college or business. The terms, for board, tuition, was! 
ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payable 
semi-annually in advance. ‘he summer term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist of 
October. Circulars, with numerous references and « mor 














The following is a report of President Hitchcock, Professor 
Tyler, and Rey. A. M. Colton, at a late examination 

“'The subscribers, having been requested by the Rey 
Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-annua 
examination of the Mount Pleasant Family School, wish t 
be understood as using no formal or unmeaning Janguag: 
when we express our high gratification at what we have seu 
and learned of the instruction und government of the school 
and of its internal arrangements. The instruction in the 
mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurat: 
and thorough. The pupil is made to andersiund the priwi 
ples, while he is required to be familiar with the details 
Parents who wish their sons to be well fitted for college may 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that half their 
college course will not have to be spent in learning what 
ought <o have been mastered in the preparatory schol. or, 


\ir 


they have imbibed from their early teachers. 
“We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed a 
prime accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the old-fash 


ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in some schools, is 
not only retained, but receives the prominence it descr: 
We cannot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification with 
the interest and success of the school, the entire school. in 
the cultivation of vocal music—an art which, whether fron 
its immediate intiuuence on the minds and hearts of the pu 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improve 
ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it held 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning to hold 
again in some of the schools of Europe and our own country 
“We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to the 
merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic « 
rangements, and declare our belief that it is, what it purports 


to be, a family school, in which the sacred sentiments of hor 

| and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benetits 
personal supervision and influence, of parental authority and 
affection, are semred to as great an extent as they well can 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parental roof. We 


have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and Clir 
tian character of the Principal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that befit the teacher; and we 
reoominend the school with entire confidence to the patrouage 
of an enlightened Christian public. 

“EDWARD HITCHCOCK, 
“WILLIAM 8S. TYLER. 
“A. M. COLTON. 


March 25. 


HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR J847 is a pamphlet of 
48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand ; |i") er 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 5U copies for $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &c. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 








| conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 


Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac fer 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. e WILLIAM HARNED. 


SS 
EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 
constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Theit 
Platform Scales are made frem entire new patterns, upon 
their late improvements, some of which have never betwre 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to rell- 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Scales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces- 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. Terms very rea- 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted. 
REFERENCES, 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; U. 
Donaldson & Co. : 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. ' 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas DB. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 


IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesale 
dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 
ent tna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussiin 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, &e. 
Warehouse and Depot at the suutheast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Obio. 
D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 


April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY 


IGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents fur the recovery ot 
B Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. _ ; 

Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, }). U. 
Jan. 7. 


7P\YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.— ihe subscr™ 

















ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied bY 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the cil¥ 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi"h 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured b) the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over 


end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de 
partment for the subscriber. 
Old type will be received in payment on the usual term?. 
Jan. 7 ROBERT TAYLOEF. 
INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finli's 
Store, No. 239 Muin street, west side, second doo below 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection Wit! 





their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to kee? 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia alt 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and bindi's 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, 14st 


Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Thre: 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lastinés 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Teck? 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots 2M 
shoes. We invite the attention of the ‘Trade to our sto’ 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. - 
Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to 1s, 8 
every article warranted. — 
LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOT™: 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums,’ 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusctt®, for 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best appar 
ever exhibited. ‘ ather: 
Fortraite taken in exquisite style, without regard towe 
tructio: en in the art. 
A oe rm of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. . ; 
New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 196 Chesnut str 
ton, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets ; agree Peters” 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania arene tr 
burg, Virginia, M ' j 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; 


t Broadway 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; ae. 
street. . ~ 








Springs, 
Liverpool, 





corner of German and Liberty streets, Baltimore keeps 
constantly on hand a complete assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, and Vestings, which he will make up in the latest 
style and on the most reasonable terms. Strict attention will 





be to the style of the work to him. 
a 


- a as  No- 
4 G. WILMOT, Paper Hanger and Upholstere") ™ 
J rr) "baltimore street, i if Holliday street, is prepare 
do all kinds of Paper H and Upholstering, at the iso, 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to orde: ae 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country aay oo 29, 
plied on very reasonable terms, 
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